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COLOR REACTIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


MARY POLSON 
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The teacher of clothing or house decoration often finds difficulty in 
making her students see the correlation between these subjects and what 
they learned in their art work in the elementary school. This may be 
because the girl has not the type of mind which can carry a principle over 
into practice, but it is often because her art instruction did not give her 
mastery of principles. If, as often happens, the art teacher tries to make 
artists out of all her pupils, she is likely to make her subject seem for- 
midable and unreal to the majority. If, however, she thinks of them as 
wriggly little animals and tries to make art mean something in connection 
with their actual likes and abilities, she can lead them in logical progress 
to see and understand and enjoy the beauty of other things as well. 
The question is, what do they really see and enjoy? 

In the matter of color, for example, many scientific tests have been 
made with colored lights to test the reactions and preferences of adults, 
but there is little on record to show how school children respond to color 
as found in ordinary schoolroom supplies and under actual schoolroom 
conditions. The tests to be described here were made to show how 
elementary school children respond to color, what colors they really 
see, and what their preferences are. 

The work was done with about a thousand children in Hammond, 
Indiana, and Oak Park and Joliet, Illinois. Records were kept separately 
for boys and girls, for different ages, and for children from good, average, 
and very poor home surroundings. 

The colors in the tests were provided by colored papers such as the 
children used regularly in their art work. In each case a large sheet of 

1 Presented at a joint meeting of the Textile and Related Arts Sections, American Home 
Economics Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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neutral gray served as the background and against this the colored papers 
were arranged as the particular test demanded. 

Ten such arrangements were tested, the first seven concerned mainly 
with color preferences, and the last three with color discriminations: 


Preference for one of the six spectrum colors 

Preference for one of five values of color 

Preference for one of five intensities of color, all at the same value 

Preference for one of three combinations, each including two values: 
both dark; both light; one light and one dark 

Preference for one of three combinations each including two degrees of 
intensity: both dull; both bright; one bright and one dull 

Feeling for balance of colors according to color scheme, value and in- 
tensity difference eliminated 

Feeling for balance of colors according to color scheme with values and 
intensities also varied 

Ability to perceive twelve standard variations of color 

Ability to perceive slight variations of value, intensity, and hue in a 
closely related group 

Ability to distinguish induced hues 


The data from these tests are not adequate for drawing conclusions 
unquestionably true for all children. The evidence which they yield 
on certain points is, however, sufficient to give an idea of the ability of 
these children to discriminate among color variations and of their pref- 
erences for certain colors and color groupings, and to make these abilities 
and preferences worth considering in the case of children in general. 

In color discrimination, the evidence points to these conclusions: 


1. More than half of the children could not distinguish twelve variations in 
hue. This is in accord with the statement of Luckiesh that the untrained 
eye usually distinguishes not more than five or six variations, whereas the 
trained eye easily distinguishes over twenty. 

2. Discussions of formal color theory were often confusing to the children 
in the lower grades. 

3. There was more spontaneity of color reaction in the lower grades and 
a retardation of this factor in the upper grades. 

4. Some power of discriminating variations of hue and tone resulted from 
training, and it seemed probable that more would result from more training. 
. 5. Power to discriminate between colors was about equal in all types of 

younger children, but as age increased the effect of environment appeared 
more marked, fine home surroundings tending to stimulate and prolong the 
interest in color and the development of the color sense. The effect of home 
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surroundings was most noticeable in the ability to distinguish slight variations 
and subtle differences, the children from poor home surroundings showing the 
least ability in such distinctions. The boys were more retarded than the girls. 


Group tests are not sufficient for the detection of color blindness, but 
even these tests indicated that several children had defective color vision, 
as is undoubtedly the case in any large group. 

The tests for color appreciation suggest the following conclusions: 


1. The children preferred warm colors, with the exception of yellow, which 
was consistently unpopular. The popularity of blue increased with age of 
the children. 

2. Young children preferred light values, but as age increased many boys 
began to show a preference for dark values. 

3. Intense colors were preferred to grayed colors, no matter what the hue. 

4. There was little feeling for balance of dark and light, or of bright and 
dull; on the contrary, it appeared that the more intense the grouping 
the more popular the group. 

5. There was no preference for colors arranged according to color scheme, 
no matter what the colors. Even when values and intensities were varied to 
make a more perfect balance, the children preferred the more intense and 
striking group. A supplementary test with a group of adults, however, in- 
dicated that training would produce a preference for balanced combinations. 


As for the practical suggestions which the conclusions give to te achers, 
the first is that since children react so noticeably to color or the lack of it 
in their surroundings, and since it is deficient in so many homes, it is very 
important to provide it in the school. Fortunately this does not neces- 
sarily place a heavy burden on the overworked teacher who finds it 
difficult to obtain even the essential supplies. If she provides the 
interest, contributions and the work of the children will furnish the rest. 
And the participation in supplying and arranging beautiful things at 
school is an invaluable source of training. How easy and cheap and 
desirable it is to get beauty into the classroom and the school plant is 
well told in Bailey’s “Art Education in the United States.’”? 

Another suggestion is that to be sure of meeting their local needs 
most efficiently, teachers should devise or obtain tests for the color pref- 
erences of their own groups. Children’s preferences are decided enough 
to make it desirable to determine and consider them in planning any 
problems that involve art principles. At the same time, color theory 


2 Art Education. By Henry Turner Bailey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1914, 
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should be taught simply and unobtrusively because children have little 
natural feeling for color harmony and balance. 

Since training can produce better art appreciation, teachers should set 
high standards of achievement for their classes and keep on improving 
their teaching methods until these standards are met. 

Most of these suggestions are familiar to the regular art teacher, but 
they may contain something new for the general and home economics 
teachers in the elementary schools. Home economics in particular 
offers opportunities for putting art theory into practice. Laying a table, 
planning a garment, or discussing the selection of a wardrobe often offers 
the first chance to see whether the girls’ knowledge of art principles will 
carry over. Where there are special teachers for art and for home eco- 
nomics, cooperation between them will work wonders. In training those 
who are soon to teach other children, the importance of understanding 
their abilities and tastes is of course equally important. By cooperation 
throughout we may widen the development of the appreciation of beauty, 
so that our ideal of a world beautiful will not seem too distant. 
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ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 


G. E. MILLER 
Chairman of the Refrigeration Committee, National Electric Light Association 

Electrical refrigeration for the home has made such rapid progress 
and has so much of merit that it is a subject of keen interest to progressive 
housekeepers. To those who wish to investigate further, the following 
general facts may be of assistance in the confusion of claim and counter- 
claim of zealous salesmen. 

A complete apparatus or unit includes two essential parts, the machine 
by which the “cold” is produced, and the cabinet or box in which the 
food is stored. These may be purchased and installed separately or 
combined. The character of both of these should be considered in 
choosing a refrigerator, as well as efficiency, price, and cost of operation 
and maintenance. 

The Machine. Since it is extremely difficult for the layman to judge 
the technical points of a refrigerating machine, his best criterion is the 
reliability of the manufacturer and agent. Several manufacturers have 
been making and selling electrical refrigerators for a number of years 
and their machines have proved commercially satisfactory. In buying 
a machine the purchaser should inquire how long the manufacturer has 
been in business, how many machines of the model under consideration 
have been sold, how long they have been in use, and how many are in 
use in the immediate vicinity or city; and he should examine into the 
facilities available for emergency service and maintenance work in case 
the machine needs attention. Ofttimes the reliability and business 
integrity of the local selling agent, his ability to render prompt service 
when needed—for example, on Sundays and holidays, as well as week 
days—will be of first importance in making a selection. Any agent 
making extravagant claims for his equipment should be avoided. The 
older, better-known machines are about on a par and of equal merit. 

In the case of newer machines which have not been on the market 
long enough to meet the test of time, the manufacturer should be of such 
financial strength and business integrity as to leave no doubt of his 
ability to make good in marketing a new device. 

Refrigerants. 'The medium through which “cold” is produced within 
the cabinet is called the refrigerant. Usually this is some liquid which 
will not freeze except at a very low temperature and which, when driven 
by electric power through the cooling system of the machine, makes the 
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moisture collect on the outside of the system in the form of ice crystals. 
The refrigerants most commonly used in household machines are sulphur 
dioxide, methyl chloride, and butane. The quantity used is small and 
when the equipment is properly installed, will last indefinitely. These 
refrigerants are not explosive and are harmless. 

The Cabinet. The necessity of a high-grade cabinet for proper pre- 
servation of food in the home is not generally appreciated. An examina- 
tion of many homes will reveal from basement to attic a rare discrimina- 
tion in the selection of household furnishings and equipment. There is, 
however, almost universally one exception—the ice box. A knowledge 
of the basic requirements of refrigeration—of what is necessary to keep 
food fit to eat in the home—is almost wholly lacking. How many people 
would be willing to pay as much for an ice box as for the family piano? 
Which is the more important to the happiness of the home? 

Investigation has shown that a large percentage of boxes sold today 
through the usual channels of trade are wholly unfit for the preservation 
of food. Many have little or no effective heat-insulating material in 
their construction. In wooden boxes, the cabinet work is often poorly 
done, resulting in warped doors leaving large cracks around the edges, 
where the cold leaks out and the heat leaks in. The hardware, latches, 
and hinges are flimsy and of poor design, thus preventing a tight fit 
between door and jamb. Manufacturers of electrical refrigerating equip- 
ment were among the first to appreciate the necessity of high grade con- 
struction and adequate insulation in cabinets, and have taken an ad- 
vanced position by insisting on a high quality product. 

Formerly most boxes were made of wood, but many are now made of 
sheet metal instead. If the cabinet is of wood it is essential that this be 
“treated” so that it will not absorb moisture, shrink, or crack. 

The interior lining may be of metal covered with porcelain enamel or 
similar protection against rust, and should be waterproof. Glass linings 
have been used successfully. The highest-grade cabinets use a glazed 
solid porcelain lining, similar to a solid porcelain bathtub. In large 
cabinets these linings are cast in two pieces and the joints cemented to 
make them waterproof. Such a lining is easily cleaned and from a 
sanitary point of view is unexcelled. 

The feature of greatest importance in cabinet construction is the in- 

‘sulating material. Many years of experience in cold-storage plants has 
demonstrated that solid sheet cork is about the best and most satisfac- 
tory material for this purpose, though other insulating materials have 
been used successfully. Two inches of sheet cork will provide satis- 
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factory insulation. The purchaser should insist on knowing what is 
between the inner and outer walls. A few coats of paint have often 
been used to cover a multitude of sins of omission. 

The problem involved in refrigeration is in a way the reverse of that 
encountered in heating a house. Almost everyone appreciates the 
difficulty of maintaining a temperature of 68° to 70°F in a house with 
zero weather outdoors. Under those conditions the difference in tem- 
perature between the inside of the house and the outside is approximately 
70°F. The coldest point inside a refrigerator cabinet should be approx- 
imately 30° to 32°F. In hot weather the temperature of the air outside 
the cabinet frequently runs from 90° to 100°F. That is, the range of 
difference in temperature between the inside and outside of cabinet is 
from 60° to 70°F, or about as much as between the inside and outside of 
the house in zero weather. Houses in cold climates have thick walls, 
are provided with double doors and windows, and are otherwise protected 
against cold. Great quantities of heat are generated inside to make 
them comfortable. One would not expect to be warm or even com- 
fortable in a summer cottage or tent in zero weather. About one million 
ice boxes are sold annually in this country. Thousands of them are of 
the “‘summer cottage” variety and many belong to the “tent’’ colony. 
Eating perishable food which has been stored for some time in one of 
these may result in one’s not being especially comfortable. 

An electrical refrigerating machine is occasionally installed with an 
old cabinet, but unless the cabinet is of the very highest quality of con- 
struction, this is, generally speaking, a mistake. It makes no difference 
whether a machine or ice is used in a poor box; the results as far as pres- 
ervation of food is concerned are in either case ineffective. An electrical 
refrigerating machine has intelligence but no brains. It is automatic 
in operation and will try to keep the box cold, but if the box has not 
sufficient insulation to hold the cold, the machine will run too much 
of the time, thus increasing the cost of operation and shortening its use- 
ful life. 

Suggestions for Installation. Where people own their homes, it is 
usually desirable to install the machine in the basement or some other 
out-of-the way place where the sound and vibration will be least notice- 
able. The cabinet should preferably be placed in a refrigerator room or 
other separate unheated space. The kitchen is not a good location for 
a cabinet; in some climates the summer temperature there frequently 
rises to 90° or even 100°F. 

For use in a rented dwelling, it would seem desirable to buy the self- 
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contained units (machine installed within the cabinet) as these are not 
rigidly attached and may be moved like any piece of heavy furniture. 

The electric connection to a domestic refrigerating machine is best 
made through a convenience outlet, as with washing-machines, vacuum 
cleaners, flatirons, and all household electrical appliances; it is, however, 
possible to connect through an ordinary lamp socket. 

First Cost of Refrigerating Equipment. Various manufacturers are now 
offering complete units (cabinet and refrigerating machine) with food 
storage space of approximately six to seven cubic feet at prices from 
$275 up. For large capacity, high grade cabinets and machines, prices 
run as high as $750. Roughly speaking, a good, well-insulated cabinet, 
if purchased separately, will cost about as much as the machine. 

Cost of Operation. The average domestic refrigeration machines will 
consume approximately fifty kilowatt hours of electricity per month, 
taking the year through. Ordinarily, of course, more electricity will be 
used in warm summer weather than in the winter. In midsummer the 
consumption may reach seventy-five units or more per month. If the 
cabinet is installed in a kitchen, the seasonal variation in the use of 
electricity will not be so great, but the average for the year is likely to 
be higher. Ina northern climate, with the cabinet installed in a separate, 
unheated room, the machine may not run at all for two months or more 
in mid-winter. From the above data, anyone who knows the cost of 
electricity in his community can easily make a fair estimate of the cost 
of the electricity required to operate a machine. 

Cost of Maintenance. The selling price usually includes the cost of 
servicing the equipment for a period ranging from three months to one 
year. Manufacturers’ practices differ as to the period thus allowed. 
There are wide variations in maintenance costs between individual 
machines just as there are in any other mechanical equipment, but data 
from various parts of the United States indicate that after the free service 
period these should not average more than $15 a year. 

Comparative Costs of Electrical and Ice Refrigeration. Statements are 
frequently made regarding the cost of electrical refrigeration as compared 
with that by ice or other methods. It is almost impossible to make such 
comparisons that will mean anything. The results obtained with good 
electrical refrigeration are so much more uniform than those obtained 
- by other means that there is no common standard on which to make a 
comparison. For equivalent refrigeration results in the home, the 
electrical method is undoubtedly the cheapest known today. Other 
methods may cost less money but the results are correspondingly less 
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satisfactory. And the cheapest is not always preferred; it still costs 
less in dollars and cents to walk a mile than to drive a car that distance, 
yet many people prefer to drive. 

Care of Equipment. An electric refrigerator requires little attention 
on the part of the owner. Usually this amounts only to putting a few 
drops of oil in the motor bearings once a week during hot weather, less 
frequently in cold weather. Some machines are now put out with bear- 
ings guaranteed to operate a year without oiling; others are being put 
on the market which require no oiling whatever. 

When an electric refrigerating machine is in service and properly ad- 
justed, it is continually freezing the moisture out of the air in the cabinet. 
This forms a deposit of frost or ice on the cooling element, which will 
continue to increase as long as the machine is in operation. Too great 
an accumulation of this frost or ice will prevent a free circulation of air 
over the cooling element, thus stopping proper refrigeration in the food 
storage compartments, and perhaps causing foul odors. To avoid this, 
the cooling element should be defrosted periodically. This operation 
requires only the opening of the electric switch which controls the supply 
of electricity to the motor, and allowing the machine thus to stand idle 
until the accumulated frost and ice melt off. 

The interior of the cabinet should be periodically washed out as would 
be done in any ice box. The drains, however, do not clog up and need 
regular cleaning as where ice is used. 

Electrical refrigerating devices for the household are automatic in their 
operation and when properly installed and adjusted should require no 
attention except the oiling, defrosting, and cleaning indicated. 

Temperatures Maintained. The temperature maintained within the 
cabinet of a good electric refrigerator depends entirely on the quality of 
insulation in the cabinet, the temperature of the air surrounding the 
cabinet, and the frequency with which doors are opened. 

Any of the well known machines installed on a cabinet with good in- 
sulation will maintain satisfactory temperatures in the warmest part of 
the cabinet. The warmest point in the cabinet is the top of the food 
compartment and that should never be over 50°F. The coldest point 
is immediately under the cooling element and ranges from 30° to 35°F. 

The working range of temperatures within the cabinet can, if desired, 
be changed either up or down by adjusting the thermostat, but that 
should not be attempted except by an experienced service man. 
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TEN YEARS OF VITAMIN RESEARCH 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


(Continued from May) 


The researches of the five years from 1920 to 1925 have served to con- 
firm the earlier findings and to extend and clarify our knowledge as to 
occurrence of vitamins in food materials. They have explained some of 
the earlier discrepancies by showing: 

1. The ready susceptibility of vitamins A and C to oxidation. This in 
large measure explains the discordant results from heating, aging, and 
drying, although heat destruction per se also occurs. LaMer, Campbell, 
and Sherman (12) have shown that the destruction of vitamin C by heat- 
ing in water solution is a reaction which proceeds at a measurable rate, 
with a temperature coefficient lower than those of ordinary chemical 
reactions (for tomato and cabbage 1.3 or 1.2 instead of 2 for every 10°C.), 
suggesting an internal molecular rearrangement in the process, and giv- 
ing evidence against an enzyme-like substance in favor of one of some 
simpler constitution. It has become possible to say, “By attention to 
time, temperature, H-ion concentration, and exposure to oxidation, food 
may be dried or canned and preserved for months certainly, and doubt- 
less for years, with little loss.” 

In case of vitamin A, oxidation occurs less readily in plant than in 
animal tissues. With oxidation prevented it has been possible to get 
both vitamins A and C, and especially A, in highly concentrated form. 
Vitamin C is not inactivated by ultraviolet light, but vitamin A is. 
While vitamin B is apparently a nitrogenous base, vitamin A does not 
contain nitrogen. In heating, a shorter exposure at higher temperature 
is less destructive than longer heating at lower temperature. The vari- 
ability in the effects of heating vitamin B, according as different animals 
(rats or pigeons) are used in the test, strongly suggests that more than one 
substance is involved. 

2. The variability in vitamin content of natural foods. This is illustrated 
by differences in milk which have been shown to be related to the diet of 
the cow, and by the greater richness of young carrots in vitamin C when 
. compared with those more fully matured; it is also noticeable in different 
animal tissues. Sherman and Boynton (13) in the rat on a diet of 4 
whole milk powder and 3 whole wheat found kidney 40 times as rich in 
vitamin A as muscle tissue, lung over 40 times, and liver 200 to 400 times 
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asrich. Blood was only ? as rich as the kidney, and gram for gram bone 
was nearly as rich as muscle. 

3. The capacity of animal tissues to store vitamin A and to some extent B. 
Osborne and Mendel (14) found the concentration of B in the liver of a 
well-fed rat almost equivalent to that of yeast, 50 grams per day being 
effective while livers of rats deprived of B were negative when 200 grams 
were fed. The concentraton of A in the liver, in muscle, in adipose 
tissue, will depend primarily on the concentration of the vitamin in the 
food which the animal has received. For vitamin C we must look to 
the daily food supply rather than to any stores carried in the body. 

4. The occurrence of pathological symptoms in human beings from lack 
of vitamin A. “Asis the case with rats with experimental xerophthalmia, 
the larynx in children is implicated in the pathological process and like 
rats, the children usually die from bronchial pneumonia. The patho- 
logical changes in rats explain the hoarse voices, the cough, the absence of 
tears and saliva, the bronchitis, and bronchial pneumonia which are seen 
in human cases of this disease” (15). 

5. The close association of night-blindness with xerophthalmia. Bleg- 
vad (16) in an investigation for the Danish Ophthalmological Society 
reported it in 37 out of 66 xerophthalmia patients over 3 years old. Ac- 
cording to Fredericia and Holm (17) a deficiency of vitamin A produces 
in rats a loss of the faculty of regenerating the visual purple of the rod 
cells of the retina after it has normally been bleached by light, a phenom- 
enon which becomes apparent only after the eyes of the rats have been 
exposed to the action of intense light. Young rats kept on a diet devoid 
of vitamin A till growth had almost ceased but as yet showing no corneal 
infection, exhibited this condition (called hemeralopia) in three weeks 
and in the fourth week were frequently observed sitting still, with half- 
closed eyes turned away from the light. Then, if put on the control diet 
they recoyered in 2 to 3 days. This confirms Appleton’s findings (18) 
that in Labrador night-blindness follows exposure to the dazzling glare of 
sunlight and explains also its occurrence in India after exposure to the 
tropical sun. 

6. Influence on longevity and health. Sherman and F. MacLeod (19) 
found in 1925 that when parallel groups of rats with identical previous 
history were fed diets alike except that one group had just enough vita- 
min A to enable the animals to grow to nearly average adult size, while 
the other had a very liberal supply, the smaller amount proved insuffi- 
cient for successful reproduction and rarely did animals fed that ration 
show satisfactory longevity. Animals with the more liberal supply of 
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A grew to full size, were successful in reproduction and rearing of young, 
and lived a little over twice as long as the other set. Those receiving 
the smaller amount not only failed to reproduce successfully, but in 
early adult life developed a tendency to break down with lung disease at 
an age corresponding to that at which pulmonary tuberculosis so often 
develops in young men and women (twenty-five years). ‘Especially 
noteworthy was the repeated observation that young females growing 
normally and presenting every evidence of good health throughout youth 
on a diet low in A, failed utterly to succeed in rearing young and showed 
a strong tendency to break down in health at an age at which they should 
have been in the prime of life.’’”, Sherman and Munsell (20) alsoshowed 
that rats weaned at the fourth week from a mother on an adequate diet, 
and placed on a diet devoid of A would not cease growth till the 30th or 
40th day and yet death occurred at almost exactly 60 days. Of 101 ani- 
mals autopsied, 77 had a pus sac at the base of the tongue, a condition 
not found in any rat dying from lack of vitamin B, nor in any normal rat. 
Commenting on this work Sherman says: “The amount of vitamin which 
we can profitably use is many times greater than the amount which barely 
suffices to support growth or to prevent the appearance of a deficiency 
disease. A surplus in the tissues constitutes a most valuable nutritional 
asset for future needs and increases the bodily vigor and the ability to 
endure strain and resist disease.” 

7. The dependence of the animal upon the plant for the elaboration of the 
vitamins. In 1921, Coward and Drummond (21) showed that while 
seeds in the resting state or in germination contained no vitamin A, green 
shoots were rich in it, and that it is produced from inorganic sources, for 
example by green shoots of the Wandering Jew grown in water. They 
had previously traced the vitamin A in cod-liver oil back through the 
food of the cod to the green alge upon which live the minutest animals 
in the sea. The richness of cow’s milk in vitamins A, B, and C has been 
shown to vary somewhat with the character of the diet, fresh green food 
increasing all three. The transfer of vitamins from one meat-eating 
animal to another depends upon the kind of tissues eaten. A carnivorous 
creature eats practically all of his prey—bones, blood, organs, as well as 
muscle; the meat-eating American generally confines himself to muscle 
tissue poor in vitamins and in most mineral elements. That meat may 
be a “mixed diet” for the Eskimo is due to his eating every scrap; as 
Donald Macmillan has said in writing of the “Food Supply of the Smith 
Sound Eskimos” (22) whose staple food is the seal, ““Mr. Hoover would 
be delighted in seeing how an Eskimo utilizes the different parts of a seal; 
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very little is wasted. The skin is used chiefly for clothing and for tents; 
the fat for fuel; and all the remainder of the body for food, even the 
intestines and eyes.” 

8. The development of a method for quantitative estimation of vitamin A. 
Sherman and Munsell (20) have given us data on the quantity of a 
number of food materials required to induce in rats weight gains of about 
25 grams in eight weeks (3 grams per week). The results are given in the 
following table: 

Quantitative estimate of vitamin A in food materials, as measured by the daily intake required 
to induce im rats weight gains of 25 grams in eight weeks 


Whole milk, powder 
Tomato, canned 
Tomato, fresh, winter 


Whole milk, fresh, sample 1 


Whole milk, fresh, sample 2 
0.6-0.7 


2.0 
Potato, white, baked . 


Not only have the past ten years extended our knowledge of vitamins 
A, B, and C, but they have also added two others to the category, vitamin 
E and vitamin D. In 1922 Evans and Bishop (23) reported studies of 
the relation beween fertility and nutrition, which showed that changes 
in the sexual physiology of rats constitute a more delicate test for nutri- 
tional deficiencies than the rate of growth. Very soon thereafter they 
reported (24) that rats reared on the ordinary laboratory diet, consisting 
of casein, cornstarch, lard, butter-fat, and salts, even when given liberal 
supplies of vitamins A and B, are sterile. At first they called the new 
factor X, but as their work went on and they became fully convinced of 
its vitamin nature, they designated it vitamin E. Sterility due to its 
absence affects males and females differently. In the male there is 
destruction of the germ cells; in the female, ovary and ovulation are 
unimpaired, but in gestation, although embryos seem at first normal, 
foetal death and resorption of the foetus occur at some time between the 
12th and 20th day. “Many other dietary delinquencies cause sterility 
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in the female, but they all do so by interference with other steps in the 
reproduction mechanism—usually by preventing cestrus, ovulation, 
fertilization, or implantation, but not by resorption after implantation 
has occurred.’”’ One of the richest sources so far discovered is the oil of 
the wheat germ, of which a daily dosage of 250 milligrams is sufficient to 
effect a cure. The new vitamin is also found in oats and corn; it is pres- 
ent in cocoanut, olive and cottonseed oils, but not in cod-liver oil; egg 
yolk, alfalfa, lettuce, and fresh meats (especially muscle) have proved to 
be also good sources. There is not enough in milk to prevent sterility 
unless milk is the sole food. Vitamin E is soluble in fat and very stable to 
heat, light, and air; is not destroyed by superheated steam at 180°C 
nor by heating in vacuo up to 233°C. That a considerable amount of 
vitamin E can be stored is shown by the fact that animals reared on 
diets producing fertility will remain fertile three or four months after the 
vitamin is removed from the diet. Curative foods can be fed as late as 
the fifth or sixth day of pregnancy and save the situation. 

In no field of vitamin research has investigation been more active dur- 
ing the last five years than in regard to the cause and prevention of 
rickets, and this work has culminated in the addition in 1925 of vitamin D 
to the galaxy of vitamins. In 1919 Mellanby (25) reported the produc- 
tion of experimental rickets in puppies, attributing the result to the 
withholding of vitamin A. About the same time it began to be widely 
recognized that cod-liver oil, so exceedingly rich in vitamin A, was protec- 
tive. In 1921, McCollum (26) showed that rickets could be induced in 
rats by diets low in vitamin A and either calcium (low calcium rickets) 
or phosphorus (low phosphorus rickets), and Sherman and Pappenheimer 
(27) devised a diet ever since widely used for producing rickets, which 
owes its rachitic property to an extremely low phosphorus content. A 
little later in this same year McCollum (28) and some of his coworkers 
adduced further evidence that it was the lack of some protective factor 
found in cod-liver oil which caused low calcium and low phosphorus 
diets to result in rickets. That it was not vitamin A was proved by oxi- 
dizing this away and still getting the antirachitic effect from cod-liver 
oil, an observation soon confirmed by Steenbock and Nelson (29) at the 
University of Wisconsin and Coward and Drummond (30) at the Uni- 
versity of London. In 1921 Zucker (31) had devised a method for con- 

_centrating the antirachitic substance in cod-liver oil and in 1924 Dubin 
and Funk (32) prepared a concentrate which they claimed to be 2,000 
times as antirachitic as fresh cod-liver oil. Other investigators concerned 
themselves with studies of changes in calcium and phosphorus in chil- 
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dren’s blood, and found that a small supply of calcium in proportion to 
phosphorus, or vice versa, invarably resulted in a profound disturbance 
in the structure and functional capacity of the skeleton, while if the an- 
tirachitic substance were supplied freely, rickets would not develop even 
in the face of a faulty calcium and phosphorus ratio in the diet.* 

Another phase of the study of rickets centered around the observation 
that animals developed the disease much less readily if allowed to run 
out of doors than if confined in a laboratory; that there was a marked 
seasonal variation in the incidence of rickets; and that it could be cured 
by exposure to direct sunlight. Hess, commenting in 1921 on these dif- 
ferent observations with regard to the cure of rickets, significantly 
remarked, “‘The curative process occasioned by these divergent therapeu- 
tic agents will probably be found to be fundamentally the same.” Very 
soon it was shown that the effective rays in sunlight are the ultraviolet 
ones, and that these can be made available by use of the mercuryvapor 
quartz lamp or the carbon arc light. Laboratory observations were 
extended to the chick, which is very susceptible to rickets, and in 1924, 
Hart and Steenbock (33) and Bethke and Kennard (34) showed that the 
chick can be carried to maturity indoors, without direct sunlight, pro- 
vided a proper diet is furnished or there is sufficient irradiation with ultra- 
violet light. The time was now ripe for explaining how cod-liver oil or 
egg yolk, direct sunlight or ultraviolet light, or a diet carefully balanced 
as to calcium and phosphorus could all have the same effect, and within 
three months of each other Hess (35) and Steenbock (36) reported that 
they had been able to impart antirachitic properties to inert oils so 
effectively that as little as 0.1 cc. daily became a protective dose for a 
rat. They had similar results with the irradiation of a variety of food 
materials; and, finally, consideration of the kinds which could be irra- 
diated and of the nature of antirachitic concentrate prepared from cod- 
liver oil, led to the idea that the substance in which the change occurred 
was cholesterol (37,38). For many years physiologists have puzzled over 
the function of cholesterol; now, as Steenbock says, ‘“‘A definite function 
for cholesterol has been discovered and irradiation of naturally occurring 
synthetic compounds is available as a new principle in pharmaco-therapy 
of diseases known to respond to direct radiation.” A new note of hope 


* For a full review consult E. A. Park, the Etiology of Rickets, Physiol. Rev., 1923, 3: 106. 
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from this knowledge is voiced in the 1924 report of the Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain, where rickets has been rampant: “It is difficult 
to exaggerate the far-reaching importance of this work to a population 
like ours, living in a northern climate and, for the present at least, in 
smoky cities where rickets and its accompanists have been a long-stand- 
ing curse. All these studies, still inactive progress, have given new hopes, 
of which some are already realized, of a wide-spread diminution of disease 
and of a great future improvement in the health, stature, and beauty of 
people in this country.” 

There have been many gains from these years of vitamin research. 
The perfecting of the technic for the use of experimental animals hasmade 
possible appreciation of the far-reaching effects of diets upon health and 
growth and the significance of different types of dietary shortage hitherto 
unsuspected. All this has enabled us to differentiate, as never before, 
the nutritive values of our common food materials. Recognizing the 
principle that all other nutritive values are to be secured in conjunction 
with an adequate energy supply, we can now say more definitely than 
formerly how many calories should be secured from a food like milk, 
which reinforces the diet at almost every point; how many should be 
secured from fruits and vegetables which (supplementary to milk) 
futher guarantee adequate ash and vitamin assortments; and how many 
may safely be derived from foods which are carriers of no other nutritive 
values save energy. We have also learned much about the time factor in 
nutrition. McCollum has recently pointed out that Chittenden’s 
classic experment to determine the effect of a low protein diet, at the time 
regarded as a very long experiment, covered only 1 per cent of a man’s 
life; and we have found that a five-year study of the growth of young 
children is not sufficient to show how one program of feeding compares 
with another when both support growth. We must take our diets into 
the laboratory and try them out on animals to learn how they affect 
vigor as shown by reproduction and longevity. 

In conclusion I can do no better than to quote from Sherman’s 
annual oration before the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity on April 24, 1925: 
“But what is perhaps of widest human interest and significance in the 
results thus far obtained in this line of research is the finding that, start- 
ing with a good supply already adequate, we may by improvement of 
the quantitative relations of the chemical components of the ration— 
accomplished in many cases by merely shifting the relative proportions 
of familiar articles of food—augment in most impressive fashion the 
degree of health and vigor, notably by extending the prime of life in both 
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directions, old age being deferred by the same improvement in the food 
which had induced earlier maturity in the same individuals. 

“This adds considerably to our insight into the chemical control of life 
processes, it has far-reaching bearings upon economics and historical 
questions, and it suggests to each individual the gratifying possibility 
of a longer term of years in which to enjoy both the full maturity and the 
full vigor of his powers.” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting. The full program for the American Home 
Economics Association appears on pages 346 to 357, and speaks for itself 
as an inducement to be in Minneapolis June 28 to July 2. Practical 
details of rates and routes have been sent to members and appeared on 
pages 282 to 284 of the May JouRNAL. Rates in Minneapolis hotels 
and an attractive resort nearby are given on page 360 of this issue and 
those who have not already made reservations are advised to do so at 
once. All who plan to go to Minneapolis should study the schedule of 
educational trips on page 358, an unusually varied and well-planned list, 
including shorter trips for Monday and longer ones for that and other 
days. The local committees on arrangements for the meeting stand 
ready to furnish detailed information by mail and will be on hand at 
headquarters at the Hotel Radisson. To the heartiness of the welcome 
which Minnesota extends, let the next paragraph bear witness. 


Come to Minneapolis. Minnesota is looking forward to June and 
the opportunity of entertaining the members of the American Home 
Economics Association. We hope that many of you are coming. 

The Twin Cities are favorably located, with unusual transportation 
facilities. Railroad connections are excellent. The trip by way of the 
Great Lakes would be most delightful, while we all know the joys of 
motoring. After you reach Minnesota you will discover why it is called 
“The Land of the Sky-Blue Waters,” and “‘The State of Ten Thousand 
Lakes,” and why Minneapolis is known as “The Gateway of the Nation’s 
Playground.” 

Every convention day spent in Minneapolis will bring new interests. 
Of course the program is planned to surpass all previous ones, as you may 
see on page 346. The Hospitality Committee has many alluring plans. 
To arouse your interest we will give you a peep at just one—a free auto- 
mobile trip for all through Minneapolis, the “City of Lakes, Parks, 
and Gardens,” with our evening meal on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Can’t you come early and plan a short trip for the week-end preceding 
the convention? This will tempt you to spend the rest of your vacation 
in Minnesota at some of our delightful resorts. Such a vacation spent 
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in our state will long live in yourmemory. We can satisfy the whim of 
the most exacting vacationist. Just write your needs to the Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes of Minnesota Association, Ryan Building, St. Paul, or to the 
Civic and Commerce Association Publicity Bureau, Gateway Building, 
Minneapolis. And to save time, be sure to state definitely what kind of 
a place and accommodations you wish and whether you are especially 
interested in tennis, golf, canoeing, sailing, horsebackriding. 
Lucy STuDLEY, 
Chairman of Publicity Committee. 


Vacationing in Minnesota. Minnesota offers many of the things 
most desired in a summer vacation. The thousands of lakes, with their 
clean, sandy beaches, provide good bathing. On their shores are hun- 
dreds of fine resorts which vary in their appointments from summer 
palaces with hydroplanes, sailboats, dancing, and all kinds of entertain- 
ment, to quiet cabins in the woods. Among the golf courses are some 
of the finest in the nation and many resorts also offer tennis courts, saddle 
horses, and canoe trips. 

Practically all of the Minnesota lakes have wooded shores and hiking 
through the woods, hunting for rare woodland flowers, or taking pictures 
are popular pastimes. Late June and early July is the most interesting 
time of year in the forests. Then the mother partridges escort their 
young on their first trudges through the woods and the little fluffy wild 
ducklings take their first trips on the lakes. In addition to their many 
other good qualities, Minnesota lakes are well filled with game fish and 
trout are abundant in many of the streams. The lake regions of Min- 
nesota can all be reached over splendid highways, there being about 
18,000 miles of good roads within the state. Bus and railroad trans- 
portation are also good. 

Scattered throughout the state are numerous state and national parks, 
set aside and preserved for future generations because of their beauty or 
historical importance. The Superior National Forest was made a na- 
tional forest by the late Theodore Roosevelt, who spent many of his 
vacations in a cabin on the shore of one of its hidden lakes; it contains 
2,500,000 acres of virgin forests, has within its borders some of the finest 
canoe trails in the world, and is recognized by the federal government 
as being second in importance only to Yellowstone National Park. A 
great part of this forest is accessible only by canoe in the summer and dog 
team in the winter. Guides may be secured by persons desiring to make 
canoe trips there and the voyages may be made to last a day or a month. 
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Itasca State Park is a 32,000-acre tract which encloses the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River. Ramsey State Park in the south central 
part of the state is celebrated for its beautiful rugged scenery and his- 
torical associations. Interstate Park, partly in Minnesota and partly in 
Wisconsin along the banks of the beautiful St. Croix River, and White- 
water State Park in the vicinity of Rochester in the southeastern part 
of the state, are among the other holiday places set in beautiful scenery. 


What is Health For? Regarding the value of the movement for 
health education there can be no manner of doubt. Individually and 
nationally, it should make us happier and more productive. There are 
moments, however, when we wonder whether in our zeal to impress on 
the youngsters the importance of proper food, sleep, ventilation, exercise, 
posture, and the rest, we may not give them the rather materialistic 
idea that good health is to be desired as an end in itself, rather than as 
the means to greater happiness, efficiency, and service. Such a moment 
is likely to follow the reading of this anecdote from the Public Health 
Nurse: 


“Just what does ‘keeping yourself unspotted from the world’ mean?” 
asked a teacher, discussing the Bible lesson for the day with a class of youth- 
ful misses. 

“Not letting yourself catch chickenpox or measles,” was an unexpected 


reply. 


Rumford Prize Essay. Count Rumford’s work is so significant in 
its relation to our present-day ideas of home economics, and his life has 
so many elements of romance that a more attractive subject for an essay 
contest could hardly be found in the entire field of home economics. 
Home economists are to be sincerely congratulated that the Count 
Rumford Historical Association has offered $100 as a prize for such a 
contest and has asked the cooperation of the American Home Economics 
Association in arranging the terms and making the award. A committee 
appointed at San Francisco with Miss S. Maria Elliott as chairman sub- 
mitted a plan to the Rumford Association last spring; it was promptly 
approved by them and formal announcement of the terms is now made 
on page 361 of this JouRNAL, in other educational magazines, and direct 
to the home economics departments of schools and colleges. Even 
without the incentive of the generous reward in cash, it would be a 
stimulating piece of vacation work to study and write about this 
eighteenth-century son of Massachusetts, with a title from the Holy 
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Roman Empire, who besides pioneer work in the application of scientific 
principles to the phenomena of every-day life, reorganized the military 
establishment of Bavaria, married as his second wife the widow of Lavo- 
isier, the famous French chemist and revolutionary victim, founded 
prizes in England and America for discoveries in heat and light, and at 
Harvard endowed the Rumford professorship in physical and mathemat- 
ical sciences as applied to the useful arts. 


Mrs. Wood’s Definition of Homemaking. In response to many 
requests, we take pleasure in printing here the definition which Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood formulated some time ago and in which she has 
succeeded in embodying with unusual completeness the real elements 
of homemaking as the home economist sees it. 


Homemaking is the art and science of organizing and directing family 
members and of controlling the forces and materials of nature through plan- 
ning and through skilled activity for the optimum development of the family 
and society. 


What One Club Did for Constantinople. In reply to a letter 
from the International Committee asking for a contribution to the 
home economics work at Constantinople College, the Home Economics 
Club at the University of Nevada promptly sent this cordial and 
generous message: 


Our University Home Economics Club held the first meeting since the 
receipt of your letter last Thursday night. One of the students said, “I think 
they nced the money more than we need the things for our room, therefore I 
make a motion that we send $50.00 for the home economics work in the 
Constantinople Woman’s College.” It was carried unanimously. Enclosed 
please find check for that amount. 


OPEN FORUM 


Home Economics Exhibits. Both individually and as members of 
organizations, home economists are not infrequently called on to help 
arrange exhibits which shall show the development and status of home 
economics, and not infrequently we find ourselves at a loss as to what will 
best accomplish the purpose. Mrs. Calvin, in a letter about the pos- 
sibilities of an exhibit to show the present condition of home economics 
in the United States, recently sketched a plan in which fundamental 
aims and concrete illustrations stand in such sensible and practical rela- 
tions, and which is so suggestive for home economics exhibits in general, 
that we have asked the privilege of reproducing it here. 


Home economics has grown to be such a large field with so many far- 
reaching and diversified activities that a very carefully prepared and detailed 
plan should be made before committees are appointed. I should regret to see 
an exhibit that resulted in just collections of handicraft and our old divisions 
of clothing, food, and shelter. We need an exhibit that “he who runs may 
read” and that will set forth the present home economics lines of endeavor 
and some of the accomplishments. 

Home economics contributions to national health. Home economics has made 
a mighty contribution to health knowledge and the dissemination of such 
knowledge. It has given the reading—and also the advertising—public a 
vocabulary and made possible the use of scientific material in the popular 
press. I am inclined to believe a whole section could be devoted to this 
topic, and under this I should be inclined to include research, formal instruc- 
tion, and publications, and subdivide these so that the public school and the 
university might alike make contribution. 

Home economics and the maintenance of the American home. Here I vision 
exhibits of family finances and possibly some of the techniques of home- 
making as now taught. Research and teaching should each have a part and 
perhaps also studies in housing and household conveniences. 

Home economics and child welfare. Here the Merrill-Palmer and other 
nursery schools and also the practice house movement might be represented, 
not overlooking instruction given in public schools. 

Home economics and adult education. This should bear in mind both city 
and rural conditions, with emphasis upon the contribution by home economics 
to Americanization work in urban committees and the social values of rural 
extension service. 
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Methods of teaching home economics. These might be exhibited by posters, 
charts, photographs, and the many similar devices now available. An equip- 
ment supply house might be willing to set up complete equipment for a public 
school kitchen, sewing room, and housekeeping suite so that those interested 
might see what was considered acceptable. 

Research. A university research laboratory or laboratories might be in- 
cluded, to give some idea of the work done in foods, textiles, clothing, house- 
hold equipment, and other phases of the subject. 

General. I can conceive that there might be a place for a large and finely 
prepared chart or series of charts showing the growth and extent of home 
economics education in the entire United States. 

If visitors from other nations are to come to the exhibit, such things should 


be shown as classrooms, equipment, and courses of study. 
HENRIETTA CALVIN, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Standardization of Processes in Making Meringues. Meringues 
may be divided into two types, the soft meringues used on the top of 
pies and puddings and the hard meringues, including kisses and meringue 
shells, bombes glacées, and similar preparations. The desired qualities 
in soft meringue are tenderness and fine grain, with a slightly moist 
interior; the surface should be a light, golden brown and not perfectly 
smooth; the flavor should be well blended with no eggy taste. A hard 
meringue should be hollow with a crisp, tender crust; it should have a 
light golden brown color and a good flavor with no eggy taste. 

Both types are made of egg white and sugar, with differences in pro- 
portion of sugar, manipulation, and baking, to produce the desired 
variations. The experimental work here described was planned to test 
the influence of these factors on the quality of the final product. It 
was carried out by members of an experimental cookery class and the 
tests were repeated many times. All ingredients were accurately 
weighed, weights of one cupful of material were used as suggested by 
Woodruff.’ 

For soft meringues, the best proportion was found to be 1 tablespoon 
sugar (12.5 grams) to 1 egg white (2 tablespoons, 30.2 grams). For this 
the best manipulation appeared to be the following: Beat the egg white 
one minute (100 revolutions) with rotary egg beater; sprinkle sugar over 
the top and beat 1} minutes (150 revolutions); bake from 15 to 20 
minutes at 300°F. 

1Weights of One Cupful of Food Materials. Sybil Woodruff. Journat or Home 
Economics, 1922, 14: 270. 
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For hard meringues or meringue shells the best proportion appeared 
to be 4 tablespoons sugar (50 grams) to 1 egg white (2 tablespoons, 
30.2 grams), and for this the best manipulation was: Beat the egg 
white 2 minutes (175 revolutions) with rotary egg beater, that is, until 
it turns white and air bubbles are still Jarge; sprinkle sugar over top, one 
third at a time, beating each lot in with 10 revolutions. (This gives 
a total of about 200 revolutions and makes the consistency of the mix- 
ture such that it will hold its shape when dropped fromaspoon.) Divide 
the white into two meringues each 3 inches in diameter and 1} inches 
high; place on unoiled paper on a cookie sheet, and bake 60 minutes at 
250°F. 

Observations of these and other proportions and manipulations led 
to the following general conclusions: 

Sugar in meringues is an aid in holding the shape and gives a more 
uniform texture and color. 

There is a definite relation between the time and temperature of baking 
and the proportion of sugar to egg whites, the time of baking increasing 
and the temperature decreasing as the amount of sugar increases. 

Baking at too high a temperature or for too long a time produces a 
tough meringue. 

The addition of lemon juice or cream of tartar has no perceptible in- 
fluence upon the texture of the meringue. Lemon juice improves the 
flavor. 

When more than one egg white is used, the beating should be increased 
by 50 revolutions for each additional egg white. 

M. CuHILp, 

Jean McKEon, 
MAvrRINE NALL, 
University of Minnesota. 


The Declaration of Geneva. This statement of the rights of 
children has been frequently mentioned but never printed by the 
JourNnat OF Home Economics. References to it are so common that 
it seems worth while to give it here in the translation made by the British 
Save the Children Fund from the French text as ratified in February, 
1924, by the Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants: 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly known as 
the “Declaration of Geneva,”’ men and women of all nations, recognising that 
Mankind owes to the Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it 
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as their duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed: 
I. The Child must be given the means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment, both materially and spiritually. 

II. The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that is sick must be 
nursed; the child that is backward must be helped; the delin- 
quent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan and the waif must 
be sheltered and succoured. 

III. The Child must be the first to receive relief in times of distress. 

IV. The Child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood and must 
be protected against every form of exploitation. 

V. The Child must be brought up in the consciousness that its talents 
must be devoted to the service of its fellow men. 


Ethel Sidgwick, the distinguished English novelist, has done the 
Declaration into English verse which has been widely circulated on a 
Christmas card by the British Fund, and which we are, with permission, 
also reprinting here, because the quality of the lines brings out so well 
the spirit of the original. 


I. The Child a birthright shall inherit 
For natural growth in flesh and spirit. 


II. The Child a-hungered shall be fed, 
The sick child nursed and comforted, 
The backward child with patience led; 
The erring shall be claimed from sin, 
The lonely child, bereft of kin, 
Unloved, shall be taken in. 


III. In dire catastrophe and grief, 
He shall be first to have relief. 


IV. Betimes the way he shall be shown 
To earn his bread and stand alone. 
None shall exploit him, yet ungrown. 


V. And this, his trust, shall be defined: 
The best of him, of heart and mind, 
Is at the service of his kind. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Applied Chemistry. A practical handbook 
for students of household science and 
public health. Vol. IT. By C. KENNETH 
TINKLER and HELEN Masters. London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E. C., New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1925, pp. 276. 
$6.00. 

Tinkler and Masters’ “Applied Chem- 
istry” is planned for students in household 
science in King’s College for Women, 
London. The first volume, published in 
1920, deals with water, detergents, textiles, 
and fuels. The second volume is a more 
or less conventional textbook for a course 
in food analysis, with the experiments 
selected for students and arranged under 
the usual chapter headings: milk, edible 
fats and oils, carbohydrate foods, raising 
agents, the preservation of food, etc. 
The experiments are both qualitative and 
quantitative, the latter including minute 
details as to the method of computation. 
In addition to the interpretation of ana- 
lytical results there is a considerable quantity 
of theoretical matter, such as a discussion 
of hydrogen ion concentration, presented in 
so clear and accurate a manner that it 
greatly enhances the value of the book. 
Even with the explanations, however, a 
student without a good background of 
organic chemistry would be rather lost. 
For example, while the discussion of polar- 
ised light and the polarimeter is one of the 
best I have seen, the reader is expected to 
understand the difference between glucose 
and galactose from the mere statement that 
they are stereoisomers. 

Admirable as the book is, it will probably 
not be adopted as a text in many American 
colleges. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
any English textbook on food analysis would 
prove as useful to American students as 
one published in this country. Not only 
are the references frequently unavailable 
but differences in food habits and in govern- 


ment regulations as to adulteration make 
for differences in methods of analysis. 
Even where the differences are minor, such 
as those between the Gerber method for 
the analysis of fat in milk and our familiar 
Babcock method, some confusion would 
arise in the mind of the student. No one 
would expect methods for the analysis of 
such typically American products as maple 
syrup and ice cream, but the omission of a 
method for the determination of crude fiber 
is more serious. An observant student, 
trained in our home economics departments, 
would wonder why there was no mention 
of alum as a baking powder constituent or 
nuts as a source of protein. These draw- 
backs are offset to some extent by the care 
which has been taken both in planning and 
executing the book. Particularly useful 
for students are the many cross references. 

For the teacher of food analysis there 
are many excellent suggestions in Tinkler 
and Masters’ book. Both chemists and 
home economists will be interested in the 
chapter on the cooking of food, though it 
seems doubtful that anyone who has fol- 
lowed recent vitamin research will agree 
with the authors in recommending the 
cooking of green vegetables in the presence 
of sodium bicarbonate. A chapter on 
“The Caloric Value of Foods” is a valuable 
addition to the material usually included 
in food analysis texts. 

Quaesita C. DRAKE, 
Women’s College, University 
of Delaware. 


Your Foods and You or The Réle of Diet. 
By Mrs. Ipa Bartey ALLEN. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, and Co., 1926, pp. 
209. $1.50. 

About twenty years ago the celebrated 
physician, Professor Friedrich von Miiller 
of Munich, at the close of a series of lectures 
given under the Herter Foundation at the 
Bellevue Medical College in New York 
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City said that, although he could talk and 
write about nutrition, he would never wish 
to write a book on dietetics. Since that 
day a vast amount of new knowledge has 
been discovered, especially by Mendel and 
Osborne and by McCollum and others, so 
that today if one is thoroughly familiar with 
this new knowledge a passable book on 
dietetics may be constructed. 

Mrs. Allen’s book, although attractively 
written, does not seem to have the back- 
ground of scientific learning such as is to 
be found in the writing which emanates from 
all of our many good schools of home eco- 
nomics in this country. 

It seems a bit dogmatic to state in the 
“Prologue” that 50 per cent of us are in- 
efficient on account of wrong diet when we 
might hold with Dr. Stewart Paton that we 
lack efficiency because we use only a quarter 
of our available brain power. Also it is 
somewhat disconcerting to learn in one 
chapter that “lack of vitamine and mineral 
foods” may be exclusively responsible for 
overweight, when in the preceding chapter 
we have been taught to believe that “in- 
sufficient vitamines and minerals” are one 
of the causes of malnutrition, meaning 
undernutrition. 

The author states that vitamines and 
minerals together seem to be distinct gland 
foods. The lack of these may act unfavor- 
ably on the pancreatic gland; therefore the 
conclusion that “diabetes might be 
classed as a deficiency disease, possibly 
caused by a lack of vitamines and minerals.” 

For indigestion and neuralgic headaches, 
again “plenty of vitamines and minerals.” 

It carries one back to the form of state- 
ment in the aphorisms of Sanctorius, pub- 
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lished in Venice in 1614, to read “It is 
certainly true that a Worried Person is 
subject to liver troubles.” And were not 
black bile and melancholy synonyms in the 
Middle Ages? 

In the chapter on “Feeding the Diabetic” 
it is truthfully said that some carbohydrate 
should be allowed to prevent acidosis. But 
the following sentence proclaims that each 
day a little less carbohydrate is provided 
until the patient is on an absolutely starch- 
and sugar-free ration. Gelatine is likewise 
commended in diabetes because it “con- 
tributes bulk without adding food value,” 
whereas in fact gelatine behaves exactly 
like protein except that it cannot be used 
for the repair of tissue. 

The vitamines are “vital nature forces,” 
a good definition, for to call anything a 
“force” is a confession of ignorance to which, 
in the case of vitamines, we all must bow. 
Vitamine A is thus defined: “Helpful in 
liver and spleen troubles, malnutrition, 
softening of the bones, profuse perspiration, 
overweight, nerves and rickets.” This re- 
minds one of the “shot-gun prescription” 
of the endocrinologist. 

The book apparently has been seriously 
written. It is not intended to be a joke, 
as was a predecessor, Eat and Grow Thin. 
It is presented in a journalistic style to 
attract the multitude, which it may do. 
It is, alas, a pity that books which are 
written with the background of modern 
knowledge often pass into the discard, 
because their authors are not gifted with 
the ability to touch the popular fancy. 

Lusk, 
Cornell University Medical College, New 
York City 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chemistry Applied to Home and Community. 
A textbook and laboratory manual. By 
Pauurne G. Beery. Second edition, 
revised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1926, pp. 534. $3.50. 

A new and slightly revised edition of a 
volume first published in 1923 and reviewed 
in the Journat or Home Economics, 
Vol. 15, page 665. 


Insects Injurious to the Household and 
Annoying to Man. By GLENN W. HeER- 
rick. Revised edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 478. 
$3.00. 

A volume in the Rural Science Series by 

a professor of economic entomology at 

Cornell University, intended especially for 

the housekeeper who wishes reliable in- 
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formation regarding household pests and 
practical means of combating them. Writ- 
ten in non-technical style, but including 
separately-listed references for the use of 
students. First published in 1915 and 
not considerably revised to bring it up 
with the advance in our knowledge of the 
biology, habits, and activities of insects and 
their relations to human beings. A con- 
venient reference book for home economics 
classes and homemakers alike. 


Microscopy in the Service of Man. By 
Ropert M. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1926, pp. 256. 
$1.00. 

A little book in the Home University 
Library by a lecturer on zoology at the 
University of Aberdeen. The develop- 
ment of the microscope and the work of 
famous microscopists are described but the 
contributions of microscopy to human know]- 
edge and welfare form the main subject. 
Chapters dealing with such phases as health, 
the crust of the earth, and the nature of 
life give much interesting information in 
non-technical language. The value of the 
book for reference use could be increased 
by changes in the typography and the 


Disease Prevention. By HERBERT H. Warre. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1926, pp. 667. $4.50 net. 

A volume intended by the author, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and pathology at the 
University of Nebraska, to serve as a 
digest for public officials, social and insti- 
tutional officials, and others engaged in 
disease prevention “who have neither med- 
ical nor engineering background.” Includes 
chapters on the history, scope, and general 
methods of sanitary science, the prevention 
of special groups of diseases, and certain 
other aspects of the general subject. 


Personal and Community Health. By CLarm 
EtsMERE Turner. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1925, pp. 426. $2.50. 
A book for college or university students 
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in which are emphasized those phases of 
biological, physiological, and sanitary science 
which the educated layman needs for an 
intelligent understanding of individual and 
community hygiene. Subdivisions under 
individual hygiene include nutrition, action, 
the central nervous system, reproduction, 
and the mouth. The greater part of the 
book deals with such topics as disease pre- 
vention, immunity, food control, water 
supply, waste disposal, school and industrial 
hygiene, and public health administration. 
Data on the control of certain diseases and 
on disinfectants, and a bibliography are 
included in appendices. 


Hygiene of Sex. By Max von GRUBER. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 169. $1.50. 

The authorized English translation of a 
book which has enjoyed wide circulation in 
Europe, and which is conspicuous among 
others on the subject by the success with 
which it brings out in straight-forward, in- 
offensive terms comprehensible to any 
educated person, the relation between bio- 
logical facts and hygienic living; as, for 
example, by the clear and simple diagrams of 
cell division and fertilization and the dis- 
cussion of the connection with such phe- 
nomena to normal reproduction or to 
venereal disease. Unequivocal in its state- 
ments regarding the importance of self- 
restraint to the happiness of the individual 
and the welfare of society. 


Concerning Parents. A symposium on 
present day parenthood. New York: New 
Republic, Inc., 1926, pp. 284. $1.00. 
The New Republic has rendered good 

service in making available this collection 

of papers presented at the conference on 

modern parenthood called in October, 1925, 

by the Child Study Association of America. 

The articles are arranged under the follow- 

ing heads: The family of to-day, The family 

and the community, Parents and the new 
psychology, Teachers and the changing 
education, Leisure and recreation, The 
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parents’ outlook on life. The contributors 
are practically all of them persons of 
national reputation and the individual 
papers are of genuine value. The main 
significance of the book, however, is that it 
proves the serious and widespread interest in 
the subject. 


Psychology of Social Institutions. By 
Cuartes Husparp Jupp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 
346. $2.00. 

A stimulating volume in which the author 
develops the idea that whereas most treatises 
on psychology attribute social tendencies 
in the individual to certain instincts, what 
“fs needed in order that we may arrive at 
a@ more adequate understanding of human 
beings and of the social and economic world 
in which they live is a psychology which 
gives equal consideration to institutions 
and individuals.” By social institutions is 
meant the “accumulations of social capital 
which have been produced in the course of 
community life,” and among those dis- 
cussed in some detail are tools, language, 
money, the developments of the ideas of 
number and punctuality, the various arts, 
and institutional religion. The book makes 
no elaborate application of its theory, but 
is intended by the author as “a foundation 
for his further writings in educational psy- 
chology and as a suggestion of a basic 
method for other social sciences.” 


Plays for Children. An annotated index. 
By Aurce I. Hazettine. With an in- 
troductory note by Cora Met 
Second edition, revised. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association Publishing Board, 
1921, pp. 116. $1.50. 

A standard list of plays which are available 
in book form, including references to books 
on producing children’s plays, on costume, 
and on folk dances and singing games; 
arranged by title with annotations to show 
the origin of the story of the play and 
“special points in its production; includes 
also lists of plays for special occasions, and 
such special forms as operettas, panto- 
mimes, shadow and puppet plays. 
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Winnetka Graded Book List. By CARLETON 
WaASHBURNE and MasBet Vocet. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1926, 
pp. 286. $1.75. 

A very useful list for persons selecting 
books for children or interested in their 
mental development. The introduction de- 
scribes the way in which the preferences 
and abilities of 36,750 children were ob- 
tained and interpreted by public school 
teachers and librarians of Winnetka, the 
study being financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation through the American Library 
Association. The lists contain about 700 
books, each passed on by 25 or more 
children; they are grouped by title in lists 
for school grades from the third to the 
tenth, with data as to the opinions of boys 
and girls and a typical comment under 
each. The books are also listed by their 
suitability for the ages from eight-to thirteen 
and indexed by authors and subjects. 


Personal Account Book. By Frances R. 
Kettey, Marcaret G. HIGBEE, and 
Janet M. Stevens. St. Paul: Webb 
Book Publishing Company, 1926, pp. 
47. 20 cents each; 15 cents in lots of 25. 
A pamphlet in which grade or high school 

students can conveniently keep a daily 

record of income and classified expenditures, 
with pages for monthly and yearly totals. 

The edition for high schools includes extra 

pages for itemized clothing accounts. 


Attractively and durably bound. 


The Writing of Medical Papers. By Maup 
H. Metutss. Second edition, revised. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1925, pp. 168. $1.50 net. 

An excellent little manual by the editor 
of the Mayo Clinic Publications which, 
though addressed primarily to medical 
writers, contains much sensible advice for 
the authors of any scientific or even general 
articles. The brief suggestions at the end 
of each chapter are especially telling, while 
the bibliography of similar books, though by 
no means complete, includes several sug- 
gestive titles not ordinarily seen in such 
lists. 
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Food Study for High Schools. A textbook 
in home economics. MABEL THACHER 
WELLMAN. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1926, pp. 528. $1.50. 


Institution Hand Book on Feeding in Edu- 
cational Institutions. A plea for stand- 
ardizsation. Murfreesboro, Tennessee: J. 
Henry Burnett, 1926, pp. 96. $1.00. 


Woman’s Dilemma. By Autce BEAL Par- 
sons. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1926, pp. 311. $2.50 net. 
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Girls’ Clubs. Their organization and manage- 
ment. A manual for leaders. By HELEN 
Ferris. With an introduction by JANE 
Deeter Rrpprn. New edition. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1926, pp. 319. $2.00. 


Children’s Drawings. A study of interests 
and abilities. Edited by and compiled 
under the direction of STettaA AGNES 
McCarty, Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1924, pp. 164. $3.00 
net. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES 


Contributed by the division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Nary, James A. An introduction to cotton 
fabrics. Dress Fabrics Buyer, 1926, 2: 
27. 

The fourth of a series of non-technical 
articles on the construction and charac- 
teristics of various types of cotton fabrics 
intended primarily for salespeople; out- 
lines simple tests that buyers may use to 
determine the quality of different fabrics 
and a description of familiar cotton cloths. 


Lecomber, L. V., and Probert, M. E. 
Chemical analysis of cotton. Identifica- 
tion of the fatty ingredients in sized 
goods. Shirley Institute Memoirs, 1925, 
4: 114. 

Reports analyses of the extracts from 
sized and unsized material. Where a 
sample of unsized material was wanting, 
the analysis of the sized material and mean 
values for the class of cotton employed made 
possible the identification of the fatty ingre- 
dient added during the sizing. Carbon 
tetrachloride was used as the extracting 
solvent. 


Gould, G. Glen. Collecting old chintz. 
House and Garden, 1925, 42: 97, 170, 172. 
A well-illustrated article. 


The mercerization of linen. Canadian 

Textile Jour., 1925, 42: 1139. 

Quotes from Melliand’s Textilberichte, 
1925, page 169, the results obtained from 
the application of caustic soda solutions in 
the mercerization of various bast fibers, 
including flax and ramie. 


Ibrahim, Sadik Eff. Ramie, Rhea, or 
China grass. The Agricultural Jour. of 
Egypt, 1: 45. 

A good description of the methods used 
in Egypt for cultivating ramie and for pre- 
paring it for spinning and of its properties 
and uses. Includes an illustration of the 
plant and fiber. 


Chapin, H. C. Effect of alkalies on wool; 
importance of pH. Amer. Dyestuff Re- 
porter, 1925, 14: 859. 

The hydrogen ion concentration is a 
better guide in predicting the probable effect 
of alkali on wool than is the concentration 
of the alkali itself. 


Matthews, J. Merritt. Deterioration of 
woolen goods. Textile World, 1926, 69: 
27, 59 (195, 227). 
Destruction of woolen goods on exposure 
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to air is said not to be the result of ordinary 
wear and tear; damage by moth is not an 
active factor; actinic light rays are accounta- 
ble only for the defect known as “faded 
wool”; and bacterial damage seems to be 
the probable explanation. 


Hayes, Frederick Albert. The felting of 
wool. Textile World, 1926, 69: 25 (193). 
Three theories are advanced to explain 

the felting power of wool: 1. The inter- 
locking of the scales or seriations on the 
surfaces of the fiber, a theory not confirmed 
by the microscope. 2. Simply adherence of 
the fibers to each other, a theory easily 
discounted by certain facts. 3. Interlacing 
and entanglement of the fibers, considered 
as the most probable explanation. 


Origin, manufacture, and uses of jute. 
Canadian Text. Jour., 1925, 42: 1186-7. 
Abs. from Amer. Carpet and Upholstery 
Jour. 


A non-technical and interesting article. 


Matthews, J. Merritt. Chemistry of silk 
weighting. Textile World, 1925, 68: 57 
(3553). 

The author holds that there is no well- 
authenticated explanation of the chemical 
reactions involved between the various 
reagents and the silk fiber, and no knowl- 
edge as to whether it is a phenomenon of 
absorption or addition. Stannic chloride 
is said to show an unusual attraction. 


Farrell, F. J., and Warner, Sir Frank. 
The practice and ethics of silk weighting. 
J. Soc. Dyers and Colorists, 1926, 42: 33. 
A discussion of the subject from the 

dyers’ point of view. 


Parker, R. G. Celanese silk. The Starch- 
room Laundry Jour., 1926, 33: 216. 
Four important factors in handling 

celanese goods in the laundry are stated as: 

1. The effect of temperature in washing. 

2. The effect of alkali in washing. 3. The 

the material to form “broken” 

. The effect of temperature in 
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Hollow rayon filament. Textile World, 

1925, 68: 55 (3687). 

Describes a rayon recently produced in 
Switzerland which is constructed with a 
hollow interior and which is known as 
“celta” or, more popularly, macaroni fiber. 


World’s rayon output analyzed. Amer. 
Silk Jour., 1926, 45: no. 1: 57, 66. 
Gives tables of world’s production and 

consumption of rayon from 1914 to 1925. 


Rayon and wool combinations. Textile 

World, 1926, 69: 53 (321). 

Four effective methods of combining 
these fibers are said to be: 1. Combining in 
the raw material. 2. Compounding the 
yarns by twisting. 3. Introducing one as 
an extra in either the warp or filling. 4. 
Using one as warp and one as filling. 
Illustrations of suitable designs are included. 
Wherefore “Artificial Wool.” Textile World, 

1925, 68: 40 (3672). 

Describes Sniafil, a new fiber made by 
the Italian firm, Snia-Viscosa, which could 
be passed as woolen or worsted. 


Woodward, E. R. The oiling of rayon. 

Textile World, 1926, 69: 51 (1827). 

The author finds that there is a general 
lack of standardization in the materials 
and methods used to oil rayon before knit- 
ting, although it is well understood that 
suitable oiling is necessary both because it 
keeps out the water which decreases the 
tensile strength of rayon and also because 
it affords internal lubrication for the yarn. 


Luft, M. G. Where rayon properties are 
valuable. Textile World, 1926, 69: 51 
(319). 

Abstract of an article read before the 
American Chemical Society in which the 
tensile strength, elongation, luster, feel, 
and hygienic qualities of rayon are con- 
sidered. The fiber is said to be immune 
from bacterial attack. The abstract in- 
cludes chemical and physical tests to dis- 
tinguish different rayon fibers one from the 
other and from wool and silk. The most 
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common deniers are given as 150 and 300, 
10,000 yards of such yarns weighing 150 
and 200 grams respectively. 


Cox, James W. Leno, lappet, and swivel 
weaves. Clothing Trade Jour., 1925, 26: 
120, 136. 

Discusses why and how these little-under- 
stood methods of cloth weaving are used 
and describes the production of such 
materials as marquisettes, former shirt- 
waist materials, and spot fabrics for dress 
goods and draperies. 


Kertess, A. Fastness of colors on cotton 
and wool. Chem. Zeitg., 1925, 49: 109. 
Abs. in J. of Text. Inst., 1925, 16: A321. 
A brief discussion of the various kinds 

of dyes and methods of testing for fastness. 


Clibbens, D. A., and Ridge, Bert Pusey. 
A comparison of the shade of cottons of 
different growths when dyed together 
in the same bath. Jour. of Text. Inst., 
1925, 16: T305. 

Describes tests to determine differences 
in the shade of two bleached cottons of 
different growths or varieties when dyed 
together in the same bath. The results 
indicate that such differences can not be 
ascribed to chemical differences, but rather 
to the structure of the individual hairs. 


Baker, T. Thorne. Photography and dye- 
stuff testing. J. Soc. Dyers and Colorists, 
1925, 16: 267. 

The report of a study of absorption spectra 
made to devise a means of testing the color 
and purity of dyestuffs. 


Cady, Wm. H. Report of the sub-com- 
mittee on light fastness. Amer. Dyestuff 
Rep., 1925, 14: 853. 

For sun tests the committee suggests 
the following specifications: All samples 
should be exposed at an angle of 45°, be- 
tween 9.00 a.m. and 3.00 p.m., on sunny 
days only, in a cabinet covered with a 
good grade of window glass approximately 
} inch thick and open at the sides in such 
a way as to allow free circulation of air 
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over the samples. The distance between 
the samples and the glass should be 1 inch. 
A portion of each sample should be pro- 
tected from the light by opaque material. 
The violet carbon arc (fade-ometer) is not 
considered a reliable substitute for the sun. 


Scott, Walter M. Hydrogen ion concen- 
tration—its relation to problems of 
dyeing. Amer. Dyestuff Rep., 1925, 14: 
862. 

After reviewing the chemical and absorp- 
tion theories of dyeing, the author reports 
tests which showed that the amount of 
color acid absorbed by the silk was prac- 
tically the same at a given initial hydrogen 
ion concentration of the dye bath, regard- 
less of whether the necessary acidity was 
obtained with acetic, sulphuric, or hydro- 
chloric acid. 


Appel, Wm. D. A new lamp for fading 
tests. Amer. Dyestuff Reporter, 1925, 
14: 882. 

Describes an apparatus for laboratory 
fading tests built at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards in which light is furnished by a 
large incandescent lamp. It differs from 
the fade-ometer and more nearly resembles 
the sun in that it provides a continuous 
spectrum. 


Rice, George. Fading of colors due to 
perspiration. National Cleaner and Dyer, 
17: 127. 

This discussion covers two points: 1. 
The powerful alkaline reaction of the salts 
of perspiration which seem capable of dis- 
integrating a dyed color that stands the 
ordinary test for fastness to perspiration; 
2. The need of more adequate methods of 
testing material before it is made into 
garments liable to be subjected to copious 
perspiration as in the case of material 
under heavy fur collars and in dancing 
dresses. 


Robbins, H. B. Soap and builder. J. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., 18: 27. Sum- 
marized in The Starchroom Laundry Jour., 
1926, 33: 71. 

An excellent article with tables and 
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graphs to show the amount of soap and 
builder necessary to soften water of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness. 


Foster, Leslie E. Blood stains and dif- 
ferent methods of removing from various 
fabrics. National Cleaner and Dyer, 1926, 
17: 97. 

A description of methods used in com- 
mercial plants. 


Horne, E. B. Rug and carpet cleaning. 
National Cleaner and Dyer, 1925, 16: 70. 
An address given before a convention of 

dry cleaners, describing the methods used 

in commercial cleaning plants. 


Minuth, G. W. Modern rug cleaning. 
National Cleaner and Dyer, 1926, 17: 111. 
An address delivered before the New York 

Association of Cleaners and Dyers. 


Eastman, Cyril. Dyeing and cleaning. 
J. Soc. Dyers and Colorists, 1925, 41: 280. 
A discussion of methods and problems 

of commercial dry-cleaning and dyeing 

plants in England which gives an interesting 
insight into the industry in that country 
and the differences between English and 

American practice. 


Larvex Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. 
Moth-proofing solutions. English patents 
235,914; 235,915; 236,218. J. of Text. 
Inst., 1925, 26: A315. 

Abstract giving solutions for moth-proof- 
ing fabrics, furs, and other materials. 


Hunter, J. A. The life of tent fabrics. 
Textile World, 1926, 69: 41 (309). 
In experiments on the effect of water- 
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proofing treatments in various climates con- 
ducted by British Government, cotton tent 
duck and linen tent duck were submitted 
to waterproofing processes in 22 different 
ways and lead chromate proved a success- 


ful waterproofing agent. 


Clements, E. A. Standardization measure- 
ments. Textile World, 1925, 68: 28 
(3524). 

An article giving the standard measure- 
ments and tolerance on: men’s two-piece 
underwear both ribbed and flat knit; men’s 
union suits of ribbed worsted, worsted 
merino and wool, and wool and cotton mixed. 


Standardization of shaker sweaters. Textile 

World, 1926, 69: 64. 

Description of a project undertaken by 
the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. 


Conover, Isabel De Nyse. Flares for little 
women. Woman’s Home Companion, 
1926, 43: 104. 

Gives patterns of styles becoming to 
short women and proportioned to fit such 


figures. 


Conover, Isabel De Nyse. After fifty. 
Height in a hat and width in a frock help 
the older women. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 1926, 43: 103. 

Good suggestions on clothing selection. 


Weing, H. E. Sulphur-impregnated cloth- 
ing to protect against chiggers. J. of 
Economic Entomology, 1925, 18: 827. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Farm Land Banks and Home Improve- 
ments. There has been question as to 
whether or not farmers’ loans from Farm 
Land Banks may be used for the improve- 
ment of property by the installation of such 
permanent household improvements as run- 
ning water, bathroom, heating and electrical 


equipment. According to Printer’s Ink 
for March 18, H. H. Charles, in charge of 
the advertising of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, has stated that such permanent 
improvements increase the selling value of 
the farm and are therefore legitimate uses 
for a portion of federal loans, providing the 
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intention to make such use is stated in the 
application for the loan. 


Better Electric Lighting in the Home. 
Practical suggestions as to arrangement of 
lights in different parts of a house, ‘either 
new or old, with illustrations of desirable 
lamps and fixtures, and a tabulted classi- 
fication of lighting equipment according to 
rooms, is given in Bulletin 47, of the Engi- 
neering Department, National Lamp Works, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


College Student Expenses. Susan Free- 
man West has brought together in a bulletin 
of Milwaukee-Downer College the results 
of a study recently made in that institution, 
and also the figures from several comparable 
studies elsewhere. Sample individual bud- 
gets show expenditures for clothing, travel, 
health, dues, and other items. 


Educational Films. The Eastman Kodak 
Company has announced that in view of the 
small production of teaching films suitable 
for classroom use, it proposes to undertake 
the experimental production of a number of 
teaching films closely correlated with selected 
courses and in accordance with a definite 
plan. According to a letter to the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors, printed 
in School and Society for March 20, the 
work will be done with the assistance of 
competent educators and the films will be 
tried out in selected schools, but will not be 
available for general distribution during the 
experimental period, which is likely to last 
about two years. 


A Kitchen in Ur of the Chaldees. The 
kitchen of the temple of the moon goddess, 
a magnificent structure dating from about 
2220 B.C., has recently been excavated by 
the Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and it and all its furnishings 
are described as extremely well preserved. 
Says The Science News Letter: “Near one 
wall is the well sunk through the brick floor. 
Made fast in the brick payment is a bronze 
ring to which the bucket-rope was secured, 
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and against the wall stands the bitumen- 
lined brick tank for water. Against the 
other walls there are two cooking-ranges, 
one with an open trough-fireplace for burning 
wood, a cup-fire for charcoal, and a furnace 
whereon probably the great cauldron stood, 
the other an elaborate covered stove with 
two fireplaces, circular flues, and top vents 
for the cooking pots and a flight of steps so 
that one might mount on the top of the 
stove to lift or shift them.” 


Cakes and Forks and Table Lore. Home 
economists interested in the history of foods 
and table customs will enjoy several articles 
in the issue of The Table and Housekeeper’s 
Journal for April 3. This little weekly, 
published in connection with Marshall’s 
School of Cookery, 32 Mortimer Street, 
London, often puts the American reader on 
the track of the literature of such subjects. 


Weaving as History Project. Wool weav- 
ing was effectively worked out as a history 
project in the third grade of the State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, says 
School Life for April, the purpose being to 
develop historical sense through a study of 
pioneer conditions in the children’s own 
community. 


Child Management. A new edition of 
the bulletin written by Dr. D. A. Thom for 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau has been pre- 
pared with several new chapters including 
ones on disobedience, lying and stealing, and 
is issued as U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 143. 


Babies’ Hotel. The British National 
League of Health, Maternity, and Child 
Welfare, among other activities maintains 
the Babies’ Hotel and Nursery Training 
School at which, during the last year, 43 
children of the professional classes were 
admitted for stays of various lengths and 
thirty-one students received training. Ac- 
cording to the London Times Educational 
Supplement, the hotel, founded in 1918, is 
now self-supporting and has moved into 
larger quarters at Clapham Park. 
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Home Training in Montessori Schools. 
A Montessori nursery school and one for 
older children in the Hague are both pro- 
vided with child-size equipment for house- 
hold tasks, such as dish-washing, window- 
cleaning, and ironing, and from them the 
youngsters, according to a report in the 
London Times Educational Supplement 
gain skill in the operations necessary to a 
well-ordered home. 


Children’s Theatre in Constantinople. 
According to The Educational Screen, the 
Turkish Women’s Union and the exhibitors 
of Constantinople have united to build a 
theatre for children only. After its com- 
pletion youngsters under sixteen years of 
age will be barred from all other theatres. 


Annals of Eugenics. This new technical 
periodical for the scientific study of racial 
problems began publication from the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1925. Part 2 
of Volume One contained the first section 
of a memoir by Ethel M. Elderton on “The 
relative value of factors which influence 
infant welfare.” 


Department Store Organization. The 
divisions of work in a large department store 
and the duties of the different employes are 
outlined in the article “Do you want to 
work in a department store?” in the World 
Review for April 19. 


Chinchilla. “The Andean Chincilla is in 
danger of extermination” is the heading of 
an article from a Peruvian paper which is 
reprinted in the Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for March, 1926, and in which 
clothing classes and general readers alike 
will find interesting information about the 
past, present, and future of this beautiful 
fur. 


Quarterly Review of Biology. This maga- 
zine, whose first issue appeared in January, 
1926, is edited by Raymond Pearl and R. 
W. Hegner of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and published by The Williams & Wilkins 
Company of Baltimore. Its first function 
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is “to he'p the man of science, whether bi- 
ologist, chemist, astronomer, or devotee of 
any other Fach, to keep soundly oriented 
as to the general progress of biology,” but 
it also hopes to be of similar service to our 
“fairly numerous body of cultivated men 
and women who are genuinely interested in 
knowing about the progress which biology 
is making, and quite capable of under- 
standing a clearly written and logically 
ordered presentation of it.” 


Efficiency Tests of Domestic Refrigerators. 
The results of tests conducted at the labora- 
tories of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, in which ten refrigerators were 
used, all identical in shape, size, and work- 
manship, with the exception of heat insulat- 
ing material used in the walls, are given in 
an article in Ice and Refrigeration for March. 
Reprints may be obtained on request 
addressed to Work Conversion Company, 
310 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago. 


Diet in Public Institutions. Katharine 
A. Pritchett, consultant in administrative 
nutrition in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, in an article in The 
Nation’s Health for February, describes 
the organized, centralized scheme for im- 
proving food administration which has been 
worked out by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


Qualities for Home Economics Teachers. 
“Developments of Desirable Qualities of 
Personality and Leadership in Prospective 
Home Economics Teachers” is the title of a 
mimeographed document compiled by Mabel 
V. Campbell and issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. It sum- 
marizes information secured from 33 in- 
stitutions approved for training home eco- 
nomics teachers, as to the methods being 
used to develop in prospective home eco- 
nomics teachers desirable qualities of per- 
sonality and leadership, arranging the 
material under the general heads of indirect 
or unorganized, and director organized 
methods, and special plans in home 


economics course. 
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Phi Upsilon Omicron. The Conclave is 
to be held in Minneapolis just prior to the 
American Home Economics Association 
meeting, June 24 to June 27, with a banquet 
on the evening of Saturday, the 27th. It 
is hoped that a large number of Phi U mem- 
bers may be able to combine this with 
attendance at the Association meeting. 
All members are welcome to the sessions of 
the conclave. 

Household Arts and Gardening. The 
well-known Garland School of Homemaking 
in Boston is opening a summer school at 
Millis, Massachusetts, at which study of 
foods and household management will be 
combined with gardening and handicrafts 
useful to the homemaker. The director is 
Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, and the school 
is to be located in a 1755 farmhouse and its 
cleverly adapted barn. 

European Conferences on Rural Life. 
Grace E. Frysinger, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is one of the seven delegates to 
the First International Rural Life Con- 
ference in Brussels, July 19 to 21, and is to 
present a paper on “The farm home.” She 
attended the national meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Institutes in London 
in May, and is to be one of the group for 
which the American Country Life Associa- 
tion is planning a trip to observe rural 
activities in various European countries. 

Sight-Saving Classes. The National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
is again arranging for teacher-training classes 
during the summer session of the University 
of Cincinnati, and is also providing a new 
course in advanced eye work. The courses 
begin on June 21 and last six weeks, with 
daily sessions. Further information may 
be obtained from the Committee, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


French Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Travelling home economists 
may be interested to note that this French 
association is celebrating its jubilee at the 
annual meeting in Lyons, July 24 to August 
1, and is arranging an international exhibi- 
tion in all branches of science and their 
application. In charge of the exhibition is 
M. Pilou, 23 rue Casimir Perier, Paris. 

American Women’s Association of New 
York City. This organization, which has 
one honorary member from each state in 
the union, has chosen Dr. Louise Stanley 
from the District of Columbia and Martha 
Van Rensselaer from New York. The 
association, formed in the interest of business 
and professional women, is raising $4,000,000 
for a hotel for women, to be occupied on a 
membership plan. 

Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. Clara M. Brown spoke on 
the home economics program at the March 
meeting in Des Moines. Wylle B. McNeal 
was also in Des Moines for the executive 
committee meeting of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Central States Extension Conference. 
Organized sections for home demonstration 
leaders and on home management and 
nutrition held sessions at the conference at 
Ames, Iowa, April 26 to 28. Of the thirteen 
states in this group, seven have two nutrition 
specialists each, five have only one, and 
Iowa has four. 

Rural Standards of Living. Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who has been carrying on studies of family 
living on farm in various states, is to con- 
duct a course in this subject at the summer 
session of Cornell University. 

E. F. Buchner Research Fund in Educa- 
tion. In commemoration of a half-century’s 
progress in the “philosophy, principles, and 
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methods of education” at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in honor of the important con- 
tributions made by Professor Buchner, a 
fund of $50,000 is being collected for research 
in education, which it is hoped to present to 
the University at its Half-Century Celebra- 
tion in October. Contributions and requests 
for information may be sent to The Johns 
Hopkins Half-Century Fund, 603 Keyser 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Women’s Division National Amateur 
Athletic Federation. At the annual meeting 
in New York City, May 10 and 11, the dis- 
cussions included student leadership, girls’ 
athletics in the state university, and means 
of interesting the community in desirable 
athletics for girls. As membership in the 
Division includes national organizations, 
universities and schools both public and 
private, many local groups, and individuals, 
it is exceptionally influential in establishing 
and maintaining standards for and interest 
in suitable athletics for girls. Its head- 
quarters are at 2 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 

Otago University, New Zealand. In- 
flated prices prevented the model cottage 
which the home science department had 
hoped to erect at the Intercolonial Exhibi- 
tion, but a section representing breakfast 
alcove, kitchen, laundry, and sleeping porch, 
was one of the most popular exhibits and is 
believed to have been influential in interest- 
ing all sorts of people, from newly-weds to 
contractors, in the advantages of well- 
arranged equipment. The fourth bulletin 
in the department’s Home Economics 
Reading Course, “House Planning and 
Interior Decoration,” by Gladys McGill, is 
enjoying a good sale at a shilling the copy. 

Peace School at Geneva. One hundred 
American teachers interested in international 
goodwill and the League of Nations are 
offered opportunity to join courses for peace 
workers organized by the Women’s Inter- 
national League of Peace and Freedom in the 
Fellowship School at Gland, a suburb of 
Geneva. One of six weeks begins on July 
26, and shorter ones will also be arranged. 
Tuition for the long course is six dollars; 
simple living expenses can be met at Gland 
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for two, or in a camp on the lakeshore, for 
one dollar a day, or students can live in 
Geneva. Inquiries and applications should 
be sent to Miss Katherine D. Blake, 12 
rue du Vieux-College, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Bonwit-Teller Prize Essay. Rosamond 
C. Cook is the winner of the $1000 prize 
offered for the best essay on “What does a 
woman desire in dress?” She developed her 
theme around the “four P’s,” personality, 
purpose, and the “Siamese twins,” patience 
and perseverance. 

Education for Retail Distribution Abroad. 
Foreign interest in American methods of 
training is shown by the month’s visit which 
Miss Isabel Craig Bacon of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education made in the 
early spring to France at the invitation of 
the French government to confer on possi- 
bilities of such education in that country, 
and also by the publicity given to the week 
she spent in London during April under the 
auspices of the Incorporated Association of 
Retail Distributors. Her program there in- 
cluded conferences with leading business 
men, educationalists, and teachers, one of 
the meetings being held at Harrods’ Stores 
and another at the County Hall, West- 

Winter Vegetables from the Virgin 
Islands. Trial shipments of eggplant and 
tomatoes from St. Croix to New York have 
met with remarkable success, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
quality of the vegetables being exceptionally 
fine and the prices satisfactory, and it is 
believed that growing vegetables for export 
may develop into an important industry. 

Housing for Self-Supporting Women. 
The New York Association to Promote Proper 
Housing for Girls in its annual report calls 
attention to the fact that the welfare agencies 
of the city are not for the most part organized 
to offer help to the large number of wage- 
earners, especially girls and women, who, 
while they do not need financial help, do need 
assistance in finding proper places to live in. 
It feels that subsidized homes for adults are 
of much less value than self-supporting ones, 
and it urges the development of such houses 
and also of room registries. 
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English Child Welfare Conference. The 
fourth conference on maternity and child 
welfare will be held in London, July 5 to 7, 
in connection with National Baby Week. 
According to the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, a topic on the program is “The father’s 
part in the child welfare movement,” and 
there is to be an open session at which the 
audience will choose the subject for dis- 
cussion. 

Heat Insulation in Residences. A tech- 
nical study of the efficiency of corrugated, 
moulded, and laminated types of insulating 
material for use in hotels, apartment houses, 
and private residences was made by R. H. 
Heilman, senior industrial fellow at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and 
reported in the Journal of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers for January, 1926. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the January meeting, in charge of 
the Economics Section, Caroline MacGill, 
made a plea for a return to the tenet that 
the home is of value for what it produces, 
not for what it can buy. She urged that 
the home maintain its sense of kinship, some 
of its industries, and above all its apprecia- 
tion of relative values. 

After the meeting and the luncheon served 
by the institutional management class of 
Simmons College, the Institutional Manage- 
ment Section held a round table at which 
many types of institutions were represented. 
Miss Goodrich reported on a survey of job 
analysis of lunch 1com and cafeteria manage- 
ment which was given at the San Francisco 
meeting last summer. The last meeting of 
the section for the year was held at Sim- 
mons College on April 9. Plans for next 
season were formulated and Lillian Burdekin, 
house superintendent of Radcliffe College, 
was unanimously elected chairman. After 
the meeting, opportunity was given for 
inspection of the new home management 
house recently acquired by Simmons College. 

On March 5, the meeting was in charge of 
the Social Workers Section, at which Miss 
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Dolfinger, of the American Child Health 
Association, was the speaker. She said that 
health education has given the home eco- 
nomist opportunities for more varied service 
and wider cooperation with other groups. 
The following subjects have been considered 
in the institute sponsored by the Section: 
Value of laboratory findings in diagnosis; 
metabolism; diet in pregnancy; the child and 
nutrition; diet in gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances; present conception of rheuma- 
tism; family development in settlement 
house districts; cooperation of social worker 
and dietitian; budgets for dependent and 
low-income families. At the last four 
meetings both social workers and nutrition- 
ists discussed the apparent tendencies and 
most helpful contribution of home economics 
in the social field. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The aim this year has been to 
bring homemakers and club members into 
closer relationship with the home economics 
work of the schools, by organizing sectional 
clubs. The state has been divided into 
sections with a chairman for each. At 
Nashua the program began with “The 
Experiences of Mrs. Rip Van Winkle,” a 
two-act play given by students. The phy- 
siology and home nursing classes demon- 
strated bed-making for patients in bed; the 
cooking classes made jelly which was sealed 
in little paper cups for the guests to take 
home. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Excellent results have been ac- 
complished by the so-called “Home a 
partnership” committee (boys and home 
economics). In one high school a home eco- 
nomics club for boys was organized which 
held weekly meetings and took up problems 
in which the boys were particularly inter- 
ested, for example, etiquette for boys. In 
another school the home economics and the 
manual training instructors exchanged 
classes for several weeks. 
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State College. A vocational conference 
for women was held March 9. Among the 
speakers were: Mabel V. Campbell, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Vina 
Robertson, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, Miss Murry, University 
of Texas, and Mrs. Van C. Wilson of one of 
the El Paso, Texas, department stores. 

Extension Division. Mrs. Edna Durand, 
for several years club leader and home 
demonstration agent in Curry County with 
headquarters at Clovis, resigned April 1, 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held April 5 and 6 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Miss Hutchins, of Russell Sage College, 
chairman of the Eastern District, reported a 
gratifying increase in membership and 
affiliated student clubs, and a generous con- 
tribution to the Ellen H. Richards Fund. 
The student clubs of the Eastern District 
were well represented at the convention. 

Eastern District. The district was well 
represented at a conference called on March 
25 and 26 by Professor Gunther, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to discuss 
the operation of home management houses. 
There were reports from heads of many such 
houses throughout the country and by people 
of national reputation. 

Western District. The spring meeting 
was held March 27, at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. Cora Winchell of Columbia Uni- 
versity gave an address on “The relation of 
the family group to community life.”” Edith 
Momas, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that a membership drive 
had added forty six new members, making a 
total of 125. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. The February meeting was held 
at Russell Sage Foundation. The program 
offered three distinct and interesting view- 

points on nutrition, those of the physician, 
’ the high school, and the research work in 
higher institutions. The speakers were: 
Dr. Hugh Chaplin, pediatrician, Bellevue 
Hospital; Dr. Edna Bailey, supervisor of 
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science, University High School, University 
of California; and Dr. Grace MacLeod, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The following resolution was passed at 
the April meeting: “Be it resolved that the 
Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York express its deep sense of loss in 
the death of Helen Louise Johnson. As a 
loyal friend, a pioneer worker, and one who 
was untiring in her loyalty to and her service 
for the Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York, she made for herself a 
place in the affections of those who knew her 
intimately and of the Association as a whole. 
Be it also resolved that in orrder to express 
to her relatives our deep sympathy for them 
and the esteem in which we held her, a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the family. A 
copy shall also be filed in the records of the 
Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York and a copy sent to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics.” 

Syracuse Home Economics Association. 
During the year the Association has held 
monthly meetings. Among the subjects 
and speakers have been “Clothing,” by Mrs. 
Carolyn McIlroy of Cornell University; 
“Interior decorating,” by Elizabeth Moran 
of Cornell; “Health work in Syracuse,” by 
Miss Martin and Miss Dempsey; “Home 
economics education,” by Treva Kauffman 
of the New York State Department of 
Education; “Crockery and china in the 
home,” by Lesley M. West. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. Ethel Nightin- 
gale, of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes of England and Wales, is visiting 
the college until June, to take up the study 
of extension activities in home economics 
and some work in nutrition, psychology, and 
rural social organization. 

That people are realizing the need for 
training in parenthood was evidenced by the 
large attendance at the lectures and demon- 
strations on child training which were part 
of the Homemakers’ Conference program 
during Farmers’ Week. Though the 
farmers’ program was full, a number of men, 
as well as women, attended the lectures. 
The nursery school was open to visitors 
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during the week and the demonstrations of 
toys and equipments were held in the school. 

Flora Rose, director of the College of 
Home Economics, was one of the speakers 
at the recent conference on adult weight 
held in New York City by a number of 
eminent physicians and nutritionists, who 
agreed that drastic weight reductions were 
dangerous without a doctor’s supervision. 

Reena Roberts was one of the speakers 
at the practice house conference held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
March. Considerable interest was aroused 
by her account of the experiment made with 
freshmen in the practice house at Cornell. 
In a five-week test it was found that more 
than twice as much could be taught in foods 
as in a three-hour course for an entire term 
and in addition, some household manage- 
ment and household art. 

Flora M. Thurston, extension specialist 
in nutrition, who has been studying at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
this past year, will be director of the nursery 
school at the Institute of Euthenics at Vassar 
this summer. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. In accordance with a practice 
established last year, all departments held 
round table conferences on March 20. 
The department of home economics cen- 
tered its attention this year on questions 
raised at the October district meeting of the 
New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion in combination with the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. These had 
to do particularly with the organization 
of home economics in the high schools 
of the state. Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, in 
charge of vocational education, Treva Kauff- 
man, in charge of homemaking, and Dr. 
James Sullivan, assistant commissioner, in 
charge of secondary schools, took part in 
the discussion. About sixty were present. 

In order to develop student leadership and 
at the same time develop its financial program 
the Home Economics Club divided itself 
by lot into four teams, each bent on earning 
at least twenty-five dollars before the last 
of April. One team made and sold grape- 
fruit marmalade for Easter gifts; a second 
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sold a well-endorsed make of baking sheets 
and chocolate bars; a third opened a beauty 
parlor for shampooing, manicuring, curling, 
and shoe polishing, while the fourth sold 
“Romeos”’ once a week in cooperation with 
the cafeteria. (To know what a Romeo is, 
communicate with the Home Economics 
Club at Skidmore College, who gave the 
suggestion to the State College Club.) 

Buffalo State Normal School. Flora Rose 
of Cornell was the principal speaker at the 
annual supper of the home economics 
alumnae on April 17, the fifth anniversary 
of the first four-year class graduated in 
this institution. The affair was in honor of 
the classes of 1926 and 1921. 

The home economics alumnz are under- 
taking as their special contribution to the 
school, the establishment of a student loan 
fund for home economics students. 

To foster an interest in current affairs 
outside the students’ immediate environ- 
ment, a bulletin board has for several years 
been managed by a student committee, the 
Home Economics Club providing a sum of 
money for periodicals. Representatives of 
one class each week gather material and 
post it under such headings as “Politics” 
and “Art.” In addition, a typewritten 
resumé of the week’s outstanding news is 
posted. To encourage systematic reading 
of the bulletin board, a contest was given 
by the committee and a prize awarded. 

The Home Economics Club provided the 
assembly program on April 23, which is 
Parents’ Day in the home economics depart- 
ment. The program was repeated in the 
evening for the parents. Open House was 
held all day and evening, with some special 
exhibits of work. 

Pratt Institute. The dressmaking and 
costume design students designed, made, and 
exhibited eighty-eight dresses in the John 
Wanamaker Spring Budget Fashion Show in 
February. The total cost and number of 
yards of material used were announced as 
each student showed her dress, which was 
judged for originality, line and color, sil- 
houette and smartness, and prizes were given 
by the Wanamaker Store. Afterwards a 
selection of budget groups of dresses were 
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shown at prices ranging from $60 upward 
per group. 

Through the activities of the Home 
Economics Student Club, Mrs. Mary Swift 
Powers spoke to the school on February 9, on 
the correct, careful, thoughtful use of words 
in thinking and speaking. 

Syracuse University. Dr. Iva L. Peters, 
author of “A Survey of Agencies for the 
Sale of Cooked Foods,” which the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fence published during the war, and more 
recently professor at Goucher College, has 
been appointed dean and director of person- 
nel research, 

New York City. Marjorie M. Heseltine 
has been made director of food research 
of the Hills Brothers Company, importers 
and packers ofthe Dromedary products, 
and is to develop and direct an experi- 
mental kitchen. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The quarterly news letter has proved 
a decided success this year. The fourth 
issue appeared the latter part of April. The 
news letter carries communications from the 
national organization, news from various 
workers in the field, announcements and 
reports of state and sectional meetings, and 
other items of interest to home economics 
teachers. It has been made self supporting, 
through the sale of space to firms interested 
in reaching home economics teachers. 

The play exchange, established last 
October, is flourishing. Home economics 
plays may be rented for five cents each and 
postage. 

Southeastern Section. The program of the 
meeting held in Jamestown on April 16 and 
17 included papers on “Related art,” by 
Dorothy Hatch, Agricultural College; “Food 
habits score card,” by Hazel Spencer Schlaus, 
Agricultural College; “Our play exchange,” 
by Gudrun Goodman, Wyndmere; and “Pins 
for home economics clubs,” by Emma 
Putney, Valley City; as well as discussions 
of the unit in family relationships for high 
schoo! girls and of Better Homes Week. 

Nortiwestern Section. Veryl Robinson, 
of the School of Forestry presided at the 
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meeting in Minot, April 2. The following 
program was presented: “Food problems of 
the family group,” Miss West, social worker, 
Minot; “The P. T. A. and the home eco- 
nomics teachers,” Mrs. Margaretha Davis, 
State Teachers College, Minot; “Child 
care,” Mrs. Burton, Bottineau. Luncheon 
was served in the home economics suite by 
the Home Economics Club of the State 
Teachers College. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Christine Finlayson, state supervisor of home 
economics, and Frances Bailey, teacher 
trainer at the Agricultural College, attended 
the April Regional Conference for Vocational 
Education for the central states in Chicago. 

At the nineteenth annual inter-high-school 
May festival, the home economics exhibits 
included both cooking and sewing. The 
subjects of the home economics contests, 
which were open to eligible girls from North 
Dakota high schools and a limited number 
from western Minnesota, included meal 
planning, table service and etiquette, home 
nursing, health study, textiles, clothing 
judgment, clothing budget, laundry prob- 
lems, and practical problems in applied art. 

State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale. The home economics department 
held its annual open house March 16. 
Regular classes were in session and special 
exhibits were arranged to show their work. 
Refreshments which the guests had seen 
prepared in the kitchen were served in the 
department dining room, and some of the 
home economics girls were special hostessess 
to children to whom milk and animal cookies 
were served. Twice during the afternoon 
the slides “School cottages for homemaking,” 
loaned by Better Homes in America, were 
shown, accompanied by lecture material. 

State Normal School, Dickinson. New 
dining room equipment has been provided 
this year and it is expected that other desir- 
able things will be added soon to the equip- 
ment of the building into which the home 
economics department moved in 1924. 

University of North Dakota. Penates, 
the home economics club, has affiliated with 
the state and national associations, and has 
voted to send a student delegate to the 
Minneapolis meeting. 
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The club sponsored open house in the 
department on May 14. 


OHIO 


Ohio State Home Economics Association 
Two hundred people attended the meeting 
in Cleveland on March 6. Dr. Lawrence 
Lowry of the Cleveland Child Guidance 
Clinic gave an address and demonstration of 
child guidance and Dr. Icie Macy, in charge 
of nutrition research at the Merrill-Palmer 
School, told of “Recent advances in the 
nutrition of children.” The home eco- 
nomics legislative committee voted to sug- 
gest to the League of Women Voters that 
they have the words “no occupation” for 
women at home removed from the census 
report. Exhibits were supplied by the 
public schools, colleges, extension service, 
public library, graduate fields, and nursing 
service. The Cleveland Dietetics Associa- 
tion, of which Elsa Page is president, enter- 
tained the out-of-town guests at tea. 

Otterbein College. Miss L. M. Hoerner, 
who took charge of the home economics de- 
partment last September, is a graduate of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She 
taught for five years in a girls’ boarding 
school in Sierra Leone, West Africa, and 
later at Fisk University, Nashville. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. The home 
economics division of the Oregon State 
Parent Teachers Association is publishing in 
their state organ the six best articles on 
nutrition prepared by students at the college. 

Jessamine Chapman Williams is giving a 
course of ten lectures in food selection to a 
group of adults organized in Portland, 
under the Extension Service of the college. 

For this year’s educational exposition, 
the school of home economics adopted a 
novel plan. Four different scenes were 
staged, each representing a period of Ameri- 
can history and its typical home furnishings 
and activities and explained by an “inter- 
preter.” For example, the Puritan scene 
centered about the fireplace where girls in 
costumes of the period were parching corn 
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and dipping candles, while “Today’s Home,” 
with colorful breakfast nook and modern 
conveniences, not only showed the progress 
in equipment and management, but gave 
opportunity for pertinent information on 
diet, clothing, child care, and division of 
labor in a family of five. 

Inland Empire Teachers Association. The 
home economics program for the meeting 
held in Spokane April 7 to 9 included the 
following: Importance of prenatal, pre- 
school, and behavior clinic program, Dr. 
P. D. McCornack, Spokane; Psychological 
clinic, Dr. Stevenson Smith, University of 
Washington; The nursery school movement, 
Mrs. Sara Walt Prentiss, Oregon State 
College. Dean Ava B. Milam, Oregon 
Agricultural College, was chairman of this 
section, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Eastern Region. A dinner meeting 
was held in Philadelphia on March 24, in 
connection with Schoolmen’s Week and 
with Grade Godfrey of Drexel Institute as 
chairman. The address of the evening was 
given by Alice L. Edwards. Katherine 
Plotts was elected president of the Eastern 
Region. 

Drexel Institute. Students are much 
interested in the student home economics 
club movement. Two members of the club 
went as delegates to the dinner meeting of 
the Eastern Region of the State Association. 
At the February meeting, Lenna Cooper, 
an alumna at present director of home 
economics at Battle Creek College, talked 
to the club, and was guest of honor at a tea. 

Pittsburgh Trade School for Girls. This 
school has recently been opened on Irwin 
Avenue, with one hundred girls enrolled. 
The courses include dressmaking, children’s 
clothing, the operation of various types of 
sewing machines, millinery, personal hygiene, 
selection, preparation, and serving of food, 
and child care and training. 

Lock Haven High School. Activities of 
the home economics department include a 
series of dinners to the faculty members, a 
tea to the patrons of the school at the time 
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of the annual exhibit, making costumes for 
school plays, cooperation with the com- 
munity service department for the hospital 
and a stocking darning contest in which every 
girl in the department competed. 

Brooklyn Vocational School. The girls 
in the homemaking department are working 
on a conservation problem by making cro- 
cheted rugs. The materials are being dyed 
to conform with the color schemes in the 
home economics rooms by the students in 
the general science class and are cut and 
crocheted in the home economics class. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The twelfth annual meeting opened at 
Columbia on March 18. Alice L. Edwards 
spoke on “What it means to be a member 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion.” After a round table discussion on 
“Improvement in citizenship through the 
South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion,” S. W. Wilkes of Atlanta discussed 
“Transportation and American progress, as 
it affects the home.” Fifty persons attended 
the morning session. At a luncheon served 
at the Y. W. C. A., Dr. E. W. Sikes, president 
of Clemson College, made an address on 
“Homemaking and citizenship.” At the 
afternoon session the program of work for 
1926-27 was adopted and the following 
officers were elected: President, Blanche 
Tarrant, Greenwood; vice president, Ellen 
DuBose; secretary and treasurer, Tabitha 
Stribling, Columbia High School; councilor, 
Meta DeLoache; alternate, Frances Williams. 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting on April 2 and 3 at the 
Hume-Fogg High School in Nashville was 
attended by over two hundred teachers, 
extension workers, health workers, and 
homemakers. Dr. Katharine Blunt was the 
- chief speaker telling of the work and plans 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Margaret Ambrose, Extension ser- 
vice, University of Tennessee, told of a 
state-wide campaign for a hot dish for 
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lunch in every school in Tennessee, and 
reported the teachers anxious and willing to 
cooperate. All members were pleased with 
a report of Marie White, state supervisor 
of home economics, on the present status of 
home economics in Tennessee. In 1925, 
under the Smith-Hughes work, there were 
1,272 homemakers enrolled for home eco- 
nomics group work. This year over 1,700 
women are studying some phase of home 
economics in groups of fifteen to fifty and 
only a few of this number are included in 
the 10,896 women enrolled in home demon- 
stration club work. The home demonstra- 
tion agents, under the Smith-Lever Act, are 
cooperating with the Smith-Hughes workers 
in organizing these classes for women who did 
not have home economics in school. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ruth Buckley, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; vice president, Pearl 
Haley; secretary, Dorothy May Wood, 
Knox County High School, Knoxville; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Arey McClure. 

University of Tennessee. On the 18th 
of February the new home economics prac- 
tice house was opened for inspection. For 
nearly a year Nellie Crooks, head of the 
department, and Helen Andrews, in charge 
of the house, had been working out plans for 
a building which would be adapted to prac- 
tice house purposes, easy to work in, 
attractive in appearance, up-to-date and 
adequate in equipment, and suitable for an 
ordinary family group of six or eight persons. 
Nine weeks spent in the practice house should 
perfect the technique of the students and 
give them a real appreciation of homemaking 
and housekeeping under normal home 
conditions, 

The corner stone of the new home eco- 
nomics building was laid on March 8. It 
is opposite the main campus and near the 
practice house, and is to be a long building, 
with two wings, only one of which will be 
built now. 

TEXAS 


Texas Technological College. The Col- 
lege, which opened its doors on October 1, 
1925, includes a school of home economics 
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with its own dean, course of study, require- 
ments for entrance and for graduation with 
the degree of B.S. Of the 276 young women 
in the college, approximately one-third are 
in the school of home economics and many 
of the others are taking one or more courses 
there. The first unit of the home economics 
building has been completed and contains 
well-equipped laboratories. The College 
Cafeteria, which is under the direction of the 
school of home economics, is in a separate 
building and is used by both college and 
townspeople. It will also serve as a labora- 
tory for students of cafeteria and lunch- 
room management. Margaret W. Weeks, 
M.S. Columbia, 1925, is dean of the school. 

Open house was held at the college on 
March 16 for the home demonstration clubs 
of Lubbock County, when exhibits of tex- 
tiles, clothing, and labor-saving devices were 
shown. One hundred and fifty women 
attended. On April 3 the girls’ clubs were 
similarly entertained at the college. 

Exchange teaching between the West 
Texas Hospital of Lubbock and the Texas 
Technological College has been established. 
All home nursing demonstrations for the 
class in home nursing at the college are 
given by the superintendent of nurses of the 
hospital, and the class in dietetics at the 
hospital is taught by one of the faculty of the 
school of home economics. 

The Home Economics Club was organized 
during the first term with a membership of 
forty-five. A loan fund is maintained by 
initiation fees and benefit entertainments. 
The Club is also planning to contribute to 
the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund and 
to the Constantinople Woman’s College. 

College of Industrial Arts. Margaret 
Gleason, dean of the department of home 
economics, spent part of the fall quarter 
visiting teachers in the field, giving assist- 
ance and finding out the exact status of home 
economics work in public schools so that the 
proper items may be stressed in special 
methods and practice-teaching courses. 

Last fall the child study committee sent 
out letters to the mothers who might be 
interested in study of child training. A 
very enthusiastic group organized with a 
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president, secretary, and yearly dues. 
Mabel Potter, who has had work at Merrill- 
Palmer and who is now teaching at the 
college, and Jewel Lockhead, supervisor of 
the kindergarten and first grade work of the 
education department, lead the group. 
This pooling of the theoretical knowledge of 
the teachers with the practical experience 
of the mothers has resulted in mutual bene- 
fit. The teachers of home nursing and home 
management attended all meetings of the 
child study group. 

The Home Economics Club has recently 
reorganized as the Mary Swartz Rose Club. 
It is an honor society to which only sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors mainta‘ning a 
scholarship average of B are eligible, and 
its purpose is to promote scholarship and 
stimulate interest in mportant home eco- 
nom cs movements and persons. 

North Texas Teachers College. The 
historic costume class has completed the 
dressing of twelve dolls to represent colonial 
and American costume. The series was 
started last year and the plan is to add each 
year to the number, all to be kept perman- 
ently in the household arts building. Among 
those now finished are a puritan in somber 
colors, a Quaker, an eighteenth century 
Watteau lady in hand painted taffeta, and 
one of the same period with quilted petticoat 
of white satin and brocaded overdress. 

South Texas State Teachers College. The 
hom: economics department in this new 
institution has made a modest but sub- 
stantial showing both in equipment and 
registration. The outstanding feature of 
student achievement has been the making of 
crewel embroidery for dining room curtains. 
The designs were worked out by the girls 
from illustrations of old crewel embroidery 
n the Metropolitan Museum and the em- 
broidery was done on natural-coored up- 
holstery linen with a chain stich machine 
and a fine wollen yarn. The under curtains 
were made of linen-colored theatrical gauze. 
The room has attracted much favorable 
attention and is the setting for many delight- 
ful meals and entertainments. Many of 
the boys in college are coming in to look on 
when meals are served. 
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West Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon. The home economics department is 
planning next year to offer a survey course for 
the girls not majoring in the department, many 
of whom have expressed a special interest in 
such a course. A new laboratory is being 
equipped for advanced work in food chemis- 
try and textiles. The play, “A lesson in 
dietetics,” given in chapel by students of 
the department, proved an effective method 
of teaching dietetics. The costumes were 
des'gned by members of the clothing classes. 

The Home Economics Club has made 
enough money by giving banquets for various 
college organizations to pay all of its ex- 
penses and make a contribution to the Con- 
stantinople Fund, and is now planning to 
begin a student loan scholarship fund. 

State Department of Education. Four 
new home economics cottages were built 
this year and others are contemplated. 
When a cottage is built in one section of the 
state, other departments in that section 
plan an improvement scheme for a cottage. 
It has been possible to build a home eco- 
nomics cottage, including the laboratories 
and all of the rooms of an ordinary house, 
for less than it costs to include only the 
laboratories in the main building. The 
home economics cottages are usually built 
of brick or hollow tile, stuccoed. 

The home projects have been conducted 
with new enthusiasm this year, an improve- 
ment thought to be due to the new record 
book. 

Home Demonstration Work. The beau- 
tiful rest room and auditorum recently com- 
pleted in Waxahachie by the Ellis County 
Federation of Women’s Club was formally 
opened to the public on February 26. The 
auditorium was especially planned for the 
use of the home demonstration agent, the 
kitchen being on a level with the platform, 
so that kitchen equipment may be easily 
moved for demonstrations. On the other 
side of the platform, opposite the kitchen, 
is a dressing room. The rest room includes 
lounging room and nursery and is entirely 
for the use of rural women. The auditorium 
is to be used by rural and town clubs alike, 
except that the rural clubs wil! always be 
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given preference in case both wish the 
auditorium at the same time and that town 
clubs will pay a nominal fee for its use. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
At the March meeting a note was read from 
the Vermont Children’s Aid, expressing 
appreciation for the Christmas boxes sent 
by home economics classes in the high 
schools. It has become customary among 
a number of these classes to “‘adopt”’ a child 
who is being cared for by the Vermont 
Children’s Aid, and after having learned 
about it and discussed its needs, the girls 
prepare a Christmas box for it as one of their 
projects. They feel that it is a very real 
and vital problem and are keen in selecting 
just the right things for each particular child. 

Dr. Edith Hale Swift urged the teachers 
to shoulder the responsibility of “carrying 
on” the work in sex hygiene started last year. 

The reports at this meeting showed 64 
members as against 46 last year, including 70 
per cent of the home economics teachers in 
the state. 

WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Eastern Section. The February 
meeting, held at Culbertson’s Tea Room, 
Spokane, was in charge of Alta Fox, chair- 
man. The speakers were Emilie Burcham, 
of the Old National Bank, Mrs. J. James, 
Culbertson’s Tea Room, Katharine Fancher, 
dietitian at St. Luke’s hospital, Selma 
Crowe, of Whitworth College, and Gladys 
Gallop, extension worker from Washington 
State College. 

Western Section. This section met in 
February in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, Seattle, under the chairmanship of 
Jeanette Bliss, University of Washington. 
Two-minute reports were given by the 
county organizers and chairmen of various 
committees. Dr. Henry A. Burd of the 
University gave an interesting talk on 
markets and advertising. At a luncheon 
attended by 118 members, Miss Betz spoke 
of the service of the American Child Health 
Association in relation to milk supply, and 
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Gladys Miller of Frederick and Nelson’s, 
Seattle, talked on the subject of women in 
busidess. 

State College of Washington. Inez 
Arnquist, who has been home demonstration 
agent in Spokane County for several years, 
has accepted the appointment of research 
worker in rural home management under 
‘the Purnell Act, and will make time studies 
with rural housewives in several represen- 
tative sections of the state. 

University of Washington. Jessie Scott, 
who graduated from the home economics 
department in 1924 and has been conducting 
dressmaking classes, has been appointed to 
fill a vancancy at the University of North 
Dakota, replacing Marion Stephenson. 

Spokane. Over one hundred parents 
attended the weekly course in parent train- 
ing which was organized by acommittee from 
the Parent Teachers Council, assisted by 
Elsie M. Maxwell, supervisor of home 
economics. As the aim of this course was 
to create a general interest for child study 
by parents, the lectures and discussions were 
of a general nature. Next year the work 
will be specialized and intensified study 
given in various phases of child care. 
Among those requested are child health 
and nutrition, child psychology, adolescent 
psychology, preschool child problems, and 
mental hygiene. 

Sixty girls, ranging in school rating from 
5B to 10A, are taking homemaking work 
in the Spokane Continuation School. 
Contrary to usual part-time school condi- 
tions, these girls are employed as home- 
makers either in their own homes or in the 
homes of others. The work is divided into 
home management, home appreciation, 
foods, and clothing. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. Students in 
directed teaching classes have opportunities 
in three different schools: a university 
high school, operating under the Dalton 
Plan, which has just had laboratories 
equipped for home economics work, the 
Morgantown High School, and the school for 
colored children. 
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The Extension Division is working out a 
kitchen improvement contest in 150 
Lafayette County homes, part of a plan for 
raising the community score on homes. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron is bringing C. Rowena 
Schmidt of the Bureau of Home Economics 
to the University to speak on the psychology 
of the preschool child. 

Marshall College. The Home Economics 
Club is raising funds for a scholarship in 
memory of Lucille Druen, a sophomore home 
economics student who was killed recently 
in an automobile accident. Securing funds 
for a new club house is also a project pushed 
by the club. Each member has pledged 
$10 to help purchase furniture. 

Mrs. Gertrude Gates Mudge has been 
added to the staff as lecturer in nutrition. 
Theeta Searcy, a graduate of Missouri 
University and Columbia, has been elected 
associate professor of clothing to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Anna 
Wilson. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College. Eliza- 
beth Swisher, ’21, has returned from a 
semester of study at Columbia University, 
to take charge of the classes in foods. Lois 
McCloskey of the clothing department will 
study at Columbia this summer. 

West Liberty Normal. The home eco- 
nomics students celebrated Ellen H. Richards 
Day in a chapel program and later, by re- 
quest, repeated the program for the benefit 
of the public. A senior student read a paper 
showing the relation of the life of Ellen H. 
Richards to the development of home eco- 
nomics. This historical sketch was illus- 
trated by living pictures. A doorway at the 
back of the stage was used for a frame and 
over this was stretched dark green tarlatan 
to give the effect of glass. In this were 
depicted scenes showing Ellen H. Richards 
as a little girl, at the age of thirteen when 
she won the vase at the fair, at eighteen in 
her father’s store, on her graduation day, as 
a bride, as a teacher, and as a homemaker. 

Glenville Normal. The Women’s Club 
of Glenville held one of its regular meetings 
in the Foods Laboratory and Addie Cokeley, 
teacher of home economics, gave a demon- 
stration in sandwich making. 
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Thrift week was observed by a series of 
chapel talks. 


Chippewa Valley Home Economics Club. 
The February meeting was held with that of 
the Eau Claire Woman’s Club. Gladys 
Meloche of the University Extension Divi- 
sion talked in the morning, a luncheon was 
enjoyed at the State Café, and in the after- 
noon demonstration talks were given by 
Mamie R. Mutz and Letty Walsh of the 
Stout Institute 

Stout Institute. Florence Quilling of the 
clothing department attended the meetings 
of the Fashion Art League in Chicago in 
March. Muriel Brasie of the related art 
department talked on “Window treatments” 
to the Woman’s Club and the high school 
class in home furnishing at Stanley, Wiscon- 
sin. Mamie R. Mutz attended the Western 
Arts Association in Des Moines. 

Twenty-five students in art history and 
methods spent three days in Minneapolis 
in March on a supervised study tour. The 
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city supervisors, Frances Kelley and 
Margaret Higbee, escorted the group through 
various types of schools, the Art Institute, 
and shops that specialize in house furnish- 
ings. 

An interesting and colorful style show, 
held in the auditorium in January, con- 
cluded the first semester’s work in clothing 
for the sophomore girls and was planned and 
carried through by the girls themselves as 
a class problem. The stage setting repre- 
sented the display room of a department 
store, with costumes and appropriate acces- 
sories as the center of interest. Approxi- 
mately 100 models were shown, all made in 
the clothing classes and suitable for a college 
girl’s wardrobe. 

Jeanette Littlejohn, formerly of Iowa State 
College, is assisting in the animal experi- 
mentation of the nutrition department. 

Alma L. Binzel gave a very interesting 
lecture to the students of the Institute and 
the public in March. Her topic was “The 
newer understanding of conduct.” The ex- 
penses of the lecture were met by the 
D. A. K. Club. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, JUNE 28 TO JULY 2, 1926 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Headquarters 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, HOTEL RADISSON 


8:00 a.m. Registration. Flame Room 
9:00 a.m. Educational trips to places of interest in the Twin Cities 
A folder has been mailed to all members of the American Home Economics Association 
describing the trips. Make reservations early. Write to Miss Alice H. Haley, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, State Capitol, Minneapolis. 


9:00 a.m. Educational Exhibits from the States, A. H. E. A. Convention Rooms, 
Hotel Radisson 


9:00 a.m. Twin City School Exhibits. Washburn School and Hotel Radisson 
9:00 a.m. Commercial Exhibits. Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Radisson 
6:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting of State Supervisors of Home Economics Education 
Auice H. HALey, presiding 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, HOTEL RADISSON 
8:00 a.m. Registration. Flame Room 


9:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. Council Meeting 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
All members of the Association are urged to be present at this opening session 
11:45 a.m. to 12:00 m. Business Meeting 


Brief session for the election of the nominating committee 
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12:00 m. Association luncheon 
Auice L, Epwarps, presiding 
Seventy-five-second reports from the state councilors or alternates 


It is hoped that a very large number will be present at the opening luncheon. 
Send reservations early to Miss Paulena Nickell, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


2:00 p.m. Section and Committee Meetings 
Textile Section 
Haze, MANNING, presiding 


Textile Information That Functions 
Dyer, University of Cincinnati 
Psychology of Dress 
Grace Morton, University of Nebraska 
Why All of Your Clothing Is Not American Made 
ALLAN A. Puiturps, The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 


Committee on Study of Child Training 
Anna E. RIcHarpson, presiding 
Child Development: The Child, The Home, and The School 


The Idiosyncrasies of Childhoo! and How to Meet Them 
Speaker to be announced 

The Family’s Responsibility for Educating Its Children 
Speaker to be announced 

The Value of Nursery School Education for the Child 
Joun E. ANDERSON, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Committee on Economic and Social Problems of the Home 


Haze. Kyrk, presiding 


The Field of Research in Economic Problems of the Home 
Haze Kyrk, University of Chicago 
Aims and Methods in the Study of Household Expenditures 
Case Gornc Woopnouse, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
Reports of Research in Progress 
Use of Electrical Equipment in Farm Homes 
Exorse Davison, Iowa State College 
Use of Time by Homemakers 
Mauve Wuson, Oregon Agricultural College 
Relation between Income and Standards of Living 
AnprEw Boss, University of Minnesota 
Expenditures of Farm Families 
Lucy A. Stupiey, University of Minnesota 
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6:00 p.m. Alumne Dinners 
PavuLENA NICKELL, University Farm, St. Paul, in charge 


Alumnz of the universities listed below will please write for reservations to the persons 
named. Other alumnz groups will be formed on application. 


University of Wisconsin, Caroline Little, University Farm, St. Paul 

Towa State College, Beatrice Olson, University Farm, St. Paul 

Simmons College, Ella J. Rose, University Farm, St. Paul 

University of Chicago, Margaret Chaney, University Farm, St. Paul 

University of Nebraska, Frances Dunning, University Farm, St. Paul 

University of Minnesota, Mrs. Hazel Cleland, 2109 Doswell Avenue, St. Paul 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Ethel Gorham, University Farm, St. Paul 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Katharine McFarland, University Farm, St. Paul 

Stout Institute, Winfred Howard, Ancker Hospital, St. Paul 

University of Illinois, Helen Comstock Leighton, 3527 Lyndale Avenue, South Minneapolis 


8:15 p.m. General session 


Wyte B. McNEAL, presiding 


Music 
Address of Welcome 

Grorce E. Lraca, Mayor of the City of Minneapolis 
Criticism and Culture 

Lorus D. Corrman, President of the University of Minnesota 
Presidential Address 

KATHARINE BLUNT, University of Chicago 
Home Economics at the Crossroads 

Cora M. WINCHELL 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1926. HOTEL RADISSON 


8:00 a.m. Registration. Flame Room 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. Council Meeting 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
All members are urged to be present 
12:00 m. Luncheon of the Presidents of the State Home Economics Associations 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
1:30 to 3:45 p.m. Section Meetings 
Home Economics Education Section 
Ciara M. Brown, presiding 


Present Day Methods of Curriculum Construction 
W. W. Cuarters, University of Chicago 
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How the Education Essentials Committee is Trying to Determine Curriculum Content in 
Textiles and Clothing 
Auice H. Hatey, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Minnesota 


How May Classroom Instruction Be Improved? 
Homer J. Suiru, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


Home Economics Extension Section 


Jutta NEwrTon, presiding 


Analysis of the Activities of Homemakers 
W. W. Cuarters, University of Chicago 

How To Guide or Utilize Various Socializing Factors 
CLaRIBEL Nye, Cornell University 

Play as a Socializing Factor—Methods Applicable in Home Demonstration Work 
J. R. Batcuetor, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Related Art Section 
Mary F. Patrerson, presiding 


Design in Modern Textiles 
Marian STEPHENSON, Cheney Brothers, New York City 

Purchasing Habits of the Consumer 
Howarp C. Attey, Wm. French Company, Minneapolis 

Individuality in the Home—A Plea for Economy in Home Planning and Decoration 
Harotp O. Warner, Art Institute, Chicago 


2:00 p.m. Meeting of Editors of State News Letters 
HELEN W. ATWATER, presiding 
3:45 p.m. Tour of the City of Minneapolis 


Home Economics TEACHERS OF MINNEAPOLIS, hostesses 


This beautiful drive will extend around the lakes—Harriet, Calhoun, Cedar, and Lake 
of the Isles. The invitation includes supper at the Washburn High School and a return 
trip to headquarters. Section meetings will adjourn to allow starting promptly at 3:45 and 
give ample time for the trip. 


8:15 p.m. General Session, Open to the Public 
Frances Swain, presiding 


Music 
The American Home Economics Association’s Program for Child Study 
Anna E, Ricaarpson, Iowa State College 


Topic to be announced 
Epna N. Ware, Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking, Detroit 


The Personality Traits of Homemakers 
W. W. Cuarters, University of Chicago 
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THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1926. HOTEL RADISSON 


9:00 a.m. Section Meetings 
Institution Economics Section 
Linpa SPENCE Brown, presiding 


Business Methods 
Food Cost Accounting 
W. T. Mippiesroox, Comptroller, University of Minnesota 
Some Short Cuts to Good Management 
Harry A. Butus, The Washburn Crosby Company, Minneapolis 
What the Commercial Restaurant Expects of the College Woman 
He EN A. Sawyer, The Lazarus Tea Rooms, Columbus, Ohio 
Relations of the Institution Economics Section of the A. H. E. A. to Allied Organizations 
The American Dietetics Association 
Speaker to be announced 
The National Restaurant Association 
H. J. Bocennorr, President 
Myron Green, Education Director 
The Buying Problems of the Institution Manager 
Foods 
Farra McAutey, University of Chicago 
Equipment 
B. J. Hernzman, Joesting-Schilling Company, St. Paul 


Homemakers Section 
Peart Barey Lyons, presiding 


The Use of Decorative Objects in the Home 

Harriet GoupstTeIn, University of Minnesota 
Preschool Education and What It Involves 

Epna N. Warre, Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking, Detroit 
Contagious Diseases of Children 

Dr. G. K. HaGaMAN, Ramsey Clinic, St. Paul 


Foods and Nutrition Section 
Louise STANLEY, presiding 


Present Day Science and Its Application to the Food Problem 
Ross A. GortNER, University of Minnesota 
Progress in Problems of Interest both in Experimental Cooking and in Nutrition 
Mryna C. Denton, George Washington University 
Biochemical Survey of Bread Production 
Crype H. Bary, University of Minnesota 
Diet in Relation to Respiratory Infections 
Amy L. Dantets, University of Iowa 
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Committee on Student Clubs 
Leonore AvERY, presiding 


12:00. Omicron Nu Luncheon 
MARGARET FeEppE, presiding 


2:00 p.m. Business Meetings of Sections 
Food and Nutrition Section 
P. MaBEL NELSON, presiding 


Minutes of the San Francisco Meeting 
Treasurer’s Report 
Report of Section Chairman 
Two Minute Reports of Committees 
a. Nutrition Extension Committee—Fiora Tuurston, chairman 
b. Registration Committee—Rutn Jorpan, chairman 
c. Publications Committee—Ruta Oxey, chairman 
d. Committee on Educational Material—Cuar.totre E. chairman 
e. Program of Work 
f. Nominating Committee 
Program of Work for 1926-27 
Election of Officers 
Marketing for the Consumer 
A. E. Atsrecut, Department of Farms and Markets, State of New York 


Home Economics Education Section 
Ciara M. Brown, presiding 


Report of Committee on Teacher Training 
Bevutan I. Coon, University of Nebraska 
Report of Committee on Time Allotment for Home Economics in Secondary Schools 
ANNIE Rosertson Dyer, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 
Report of Committee on Education Essentials in Textiles and Clothing 
Auice H. Hatey, Minnesota Department of Education 
Report of Committee on Status of Home Economics as a College Entrance Requirement 
GENEVIEVE FisHER, Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Plans for Program of Work, 1926-27 


Election of Officers 
Home Economics Extension Section 
Price, presiding 

Reports of Committees 

Program of Work 

Research 

Duties of Officers 

Resolutions 


Adoption of Section Program for 1926-27 
Election of Officers 
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Institution Economics Section 
Farra MCAULEY, presiding 


Research in Institution Economics 
Fluctuations of the Prices of Staple Food Materials Over a Period of Three Years 
Ruta Lussy, University of Washington 
Resumé of Recent Research in Institution Economics 
Rosatre Goprrey, University of Washington 
Future Possibilities of Research in Institution Economics 
Meutssa Hunter, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


Textile Section 
HazEt MANNING, presiding 


Reports of Standing Committees 
Treasurer’s Report 
Election of Officers 


Home Economics in Business Section 
Business Meeting and Round Table Discussion 
Bess M. Rowe, presiding 


Publicity 
Mary I. Barer, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Training for Home Economics in Business 
Nota Treat, Minneapolis 

Coordinating Supply and Demand for Home Economics Women in the Business Field 
Ausyn Cann, Chicago 


Related Art Section 
Mary F. Patrerson, presiding 


Minutes of Last Meeting 

Reports of Work 

Specific needs of different Localities and available helpful outside Agencies 

Opportunities for Museum Visiting for training in Color and Design and their Application 
to Problems of everyday Life . 

Discussion of Travelling Fellowship 

Program of Work, 1926-27 

Nominations and Election of Officers 
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Homemakers Section 
LEE, presiding 


Report from Homemakers Sections of State Home Economics Associations 
Registration of Homemakers for Directory 

Program of Work for 1926-27 

Reports of Committees 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 

Report of Committee on Economic and Social Problems of the Home 


6:30 p.m. Association Banquet 
Mrs. Ruta Haynes CARPENTER, in charge 
The Local Entertainment Committee promises an evening of fun 


FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1926 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL 


9:00 a.m. Council Meeting 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
11:30 a.m. Business Meeting 
KATHARINE BLUNT, presiding 
12:00 m. Meeting of the Coordinating Committee 
12:15 p.m. Picnic Luncheon, University Farm Campus 
2:00 p.m. Section Round Tables 
Home Economics Education Section 
FRANCES ZUILL, presiding 


How Schools and Colleges Are Providing for Individual Differences in Experience, Training, 
and Abilities of Students 


Discussion on the following topics will be initiated by a series of brief reports of what is 
actually being done in various parts of the country: 
The use of the project method in the classroom 
Individualized instruction in home economics classes 
Objective tests as a means of determining reduction of, or exemption from requirements 
Food and Nutrition Section 


Health Education 
MARGERET CHANEY, presiding 


The Administration of the Teaching of Nutrition 

R. Keyworts, Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Michigan 
The Malnourished Child 

Max Seam, Department of Pediatrics, University of Minnesota 
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Applications of Recent Scientific Knowledge to Health Education 
Ictre G. Macy, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
Subject and Method in Health Teaching 
Ciype B. Scouman, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Secondary School Problems 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER, presiding 


How the Fundamentals of the Secondary School Food Curriculum Can be Determined by 
the Needs of the Homemaker 

Marketing Problems and the Teaching of Marketing 
Day Monroe, Chicago 

Essential Knowledge for Meal Planning 
Lota YERKES, Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul 

Application of Science to Food Preparation 
Acnes Ko.sHorn, University of Minnesota 


Research 


MartTHa Kramer, presiding 


Brief Reports of Research Work in Home Economics During the Present Year 
Autce M. local chairman 


Extension Section 
Fiavia GLEASON, presiding 


How Can Home Demonstration Work Make A Greater Contribution to Public Agencies 
As Well As to Individual and Family Life? 
R. K. Buss, Director of Extension, Ames, Iowa 
General discussion of Tuesday’s and Friday’s Topics 


Institution Economics Section 


Mary GAMBLE, presiding 


For Teachers of Institution Economics 

Linpa SpeNcE Brown, Iowa State College, chairman 
For Managers of Commercial Food Units 

FLorENcE Swan, St. Paul 
For Hospital Dietitians 

Tuetma Tusss, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, chairman 
For Directors of Public School Lunch Rooms 

Heten Grant, Minneapolis Public Schools, chairman 

These groups will come together at the close of their individual discussions to hear a 

brief resumé from each chairman. 


Textile Section 
Textile Rescarch 
Ruta O'BRIEN, chairman 


Reports of Textile Research in Universities 
Grace Denny, University of Washington 
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Liuian Baker, Kansas State Agricultural College 
KATHERINE CRANOR, Iowa State College 

Marion WELLER, University of Minnesota 

Mary F. Patterson, University of California 

Lru1AN STEPHENSON, University of Chicago 

Reporter to be announced, University of Illinois 

Reporter to be announced, Michigan Agricultural College 
Rosamonp Cook, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Contacts with Commercial Interests 
Marion WELLER, chairman 


Methods of Teaching Clothing in Secondary Schools 
Loretta REILLEY, chairman 


Home Economics in Business Section 
Business Meeting and Round Table Discussion, continued 


Bess M. Rowe, presiding 


The Next Step in Standardization 

Mrs. BarBarRa Rem Rosson, San Francisco, California 
Making the Consumer Tie-up 

Auice Burn, New York City 


Related Art Section 


Amy P. Morse, presiding 
Points in Related Art Which Need to Be Stressed 


Broader Training of Teachers 
Evetyn MeErtzzer, State Teachess College, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
Ways and Means of Combining Theory and Practice by Practical Problems in Material 
Leader to be announced 
Ways and Means of Establishing Closer Connections Between Related Art Groups in 
Universities and Colleges 
Leader to be announced 
Research Problems for Graduate Students 
Marion Crark, University of Chicago 
Reports of Related Art Program 
At the University of Minnesota 
Harriet GOLDSTEIN 
At the University of Wisconsin 
HIisTrom 


Homemakers Section 
Mitprep Woop Poot, presiding 


What the College Can Do to Help the Homemaker 
Mrs. Brancwe IncEersot Separ, Chicago 
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What the Homemaker Can Do to Help the Colleges 

Mrs. FLorENce BussEe Suara, Porter, Indiana 
Conduct of Home Management Courses in the College 

Mase V. CamMpBELt, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Time Studies 

Janet Cation Tuurston, Washington, D. C. 


2:00 p.m. Committee on Study of Child Training 


Epna Ware, presiding 
Parental and Pre-Parental Education in the Home Economics Program 


Parental Education as Offered in Extension Classes 
Marrsa T. McAtprne, Georgia College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Athens 
Parental Education as Offered in Adult Vocational Classes 
Ciara Crowe, Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
The Program of Pre-Parental Training in the Day Schools 
Mary Foster, Public Schools, Calloway, Nebraska 
Child Care and Management as a Part of College Courses in Home Economics 
Mrs. Lutv R. Lancaster, Iowa State College, Ames 
Report of the University of Minnesota Conference on Child Development 
PavuLeNna NICKELL, University of Minnesota 
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EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 


Monday, June 28, has been set aside for educational trips. Members interested are re- 
quested to fill in and return the blanks which have already been sent out under cover with 
the descriptive literature from the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association and the 
Ten Thousand Lakes Association of St. Paul. 


DESTINATION STARTING-POINT HOUR DURATION LEADER 
1. Mayo Clinic, Roch. | Rad‘sson Hotel 8.30 a.m. | 9 hours | Helen M. Diamond 
2. Beard’s Art Galler- | Curtis Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 2 hours | Carrie V. Nobles 
ies and Institute 
of Art 
3. State Capitol and | Andrews Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 2 hours | Mrs. Mildred W. 
Historical Build- Poole 
ing 
4. North Star Woolen | West Hotel 9.30a.m. | 2 hours | Marion Weller 
Mills 
5. Child Welfare In- | West Hotel 9.30 a.m. | 1¢ hours | Mrs. Searles and 
stitute Miss Hobart 
6. Munsingwear Mills | Radisson Hotel (Inquire at Informa- | Iva Sell 
tion Desk) 
7. Main campus, Uni- | Dykeman Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 2 hours | Vetta Goldstein 
versity of Min- 


nesota 
8. Cancer Institute Dykeman Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 1 hour | Agnes Larson 
9. Armour and Com- | Andrews Hotel 9.30 a.m. | 3 hours | Agnes Kolshorn 


pany Packing Plant 

10. Swift and Company | Nicollet Hotel 9.30a.m. | 3 hours | Gertrude Smith 
Packing Plant 

11. Sanitary Foods Prod-| West Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 2} hours | Frances Dunning 
ucts 

12. Washburn-Crosby | Nicollet Hotel 2.00 p.m. | 2 hours | Mrs. Lillian Beard 
Company 

13. Home Economics | Y. W.C. A. 2.00 p.m. | 2 hours | Stella Strane 
Departments in 
St. Paul 

14. Home Economics Y. W. C. A. 9.30a.m. | 2 hours | Mrs. M. Phoebe 
Department in James 
Minneapolis 


Mayo Clinic. Trip 1. Rochester, Minnesota, is a most interesting place to visit with its 
famous Mayo Clinic, its modern hospitals, and nutrition laboratories. There are two ways 
to do this: either plan your trip to Minnesota by way of Rochester and ask your ticket agent 
to make arrangements for a stopover without extra charge; or else join trip 1, for which the 
. cost will be $4.40 round trip, not including meals. 

University of Minnesota. Trip 7, to the main Campus, has been planned to familiarize 
our visitors with the scope and size of the University of Minnesota, and will include the animal 
biology and chemistry buildings, library, Shevlin Hall, administration building, and women’s 
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gymnasium. Trip 5 is to the Child Welfare Institute, an institute for scientific research 
established this past year by the generous grant of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation 
for the study of infants and children of preschool age. Trip 8 is to the Cancer Institute where 
investigations and research which is attracting the attention of the medical profession is now 
being carried on. If enough people are registered for this trip in advance, the staff has kindly 
consented to provide a lecture describing its work. 

Home Economics Departments. Trips 13 and 14 are designed to show teachers the instruc- 
tional facilities offered by the Minneapolis and St. Paul schools and will show typical equip- 
ment layouts, or those having some outstanding features in the way of offering educational 
opportunities for home economics teaching. 

Art Galleries. Trip 2 has been planned in codperation with the section of Related Art. 
Minneapolis is fortunate in having an Institute of Art and also the Beard Art Galleries, and 
they have kindly consented to arrange several special exhibits of textiles and needlework, 
each with a particular emphasis and purpose. 

State Capitol and Historical Building. Trip 3. These two buildings not only offer ex- 
amples of architectural beauty but also give visitors an appreciation of the history of 
Minnesota. 

Flour Mills. Trip 12. Minneapolis is famous as a milling center. The firms engaged in 
this enterprise have been very generous in their offers of educational entertainment. A trip 
to our cities is hardly complete without learning more about this important industry. 

Meat-Packing Planis. Trips 9 and 10. The South St. Paul plants of our big packing 
companies are classed as the most modern in the world. If you are interested in this industry, 
now is the time to visit the plants. 

Other interesting places to which visits may be arranged are: 


St. Paul Public Library Webb Publishing Company 
Miller Hospital Lymanhurst Hospital 
Montgomery Ward Ford Plant 

Dayton Tea Room and Store Pillsbury Flour Mills 

Golden Rule Tea Room Russell Miller Milling Company 
Purity Baking Company 


No definite arrangements have yet been made for these, but guides will be provided if 
members desire. 
Advance inquiries and reservations should be addressed to Alice H. Haley, State Super- 
intendent of Home Economics, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
At the time of the meeting, information regarding all trips, both scheduled and unsched- 
uled, can be obtained at the Information Desk of the Association at the Radisson Hotel. 
Aurce H. HAtey, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Educational Trips. 
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HOTELS 


The Hotel Radisson will be headquarters of the Association. Daily rates for rooms there 
and at other city hotels are given below. 


Horet Raprsson, Seventh Street, near Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues. Single rooms, with 
or without bath, $2.00 to $6.00. Double rooms, with or without bath, $4.00 to $10.00. 

Curtis Horet, Tenth Street and Fourth Avenue, South. Private baths throughout. Single 
rooms, $2.00 to $3.00. Double rooms, $3.00 to $4.00. Twin-bed rooms, $5.00 to $6.00. 

Anprews Horet, 301 Second Avenue, South. Single rooms, without bath, $2.00; with bath, 
$2.50 to $3.50. Double rooms, without bath, $3.00; with bath, $4.00 to $5.00. 


For members who may be interested in a nearby resort for either week-ends or the period 
of the meeting, the committee suggests two hotels at Excelsior, 18 miles from Minneapolis: 


Rapisson Inn, on Christmas Lake, Excelsior, Minnesota. Rates for room and meals $5.00 
to $10.00 a day, or $35 and up a week, including use of garage, boats, tennis-courts, golf 
links, and other privileges. Trolley car from Minneapolis. 

Epcewoop Hore, Edgewood, Excelsior. Tennis, dancing, fishing, and bathing. Hourly 
express boat service to and from Minneapolis. Room and meals, $4.00 per day. 


Reservations may be made direct with the hotel, or, if preferred, through Louise Sobye, 
Home Economics Department, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Loutse Sosye, 
Chairman, Housing Commitiee 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
To be acted on at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting, June 28-July 2, 1926 
Constituti 

Article II, Section 1: 

Strike out “conditions” and substitute “quality”. 
Article IV, Section 4: 

Strike out “appointed by the Council” and substitute “elected by the Association”. 
Article IV, Section 5: 

Add “second or” before “third annual”. 
Article VI, Section 1: 

Strike out “‘its officers, consisting of a chairman, a secretary, a treasurer, and such other 

officers and” and substitute “shall have the usual officers and such”. 
By-Laws 

Article II, Section ITI, (1): 

Strike out “‘one day before” and substitute “before the opening of”. 
Article II, Section ITI, (2): 

Strike out “shall elect the secretary, treasurer, and controller of the Association and”. 
Article III, Section I, (1): 

Strike out “$2.00 directly, or” and after “state dues”, add “or $2.00 directly where 

no state association exists and functions”’. 
Article III, Section I, (2), (3), and (4): 

Strike out “directly or”. 
-Article III, Section II, (2): 

Strike out “or” after “association meetings” and substitute “and”. 
Article IV, Section I: 

After Association add “membership in the United States”. 
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CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


General Chairman, Wylle B. McNeal, Chief of Division of Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota 

Transportation and Travel Information, Maude J. Miller, City Supervisor of Home Economics, 
St. Paul. Chicago representative, Grace G. Hood, Lewis Institute 

Hospitality, Frances R. Kelley, City Supervisor of Home Economics, Minneapolis 

Housing, Mabel Regan, Humboldt High School, St. Paul 

Entertainment, Mrs. Ruth Carpenter, Washburn Crosby Company, Minneapolis 

Information, Fern Osbeck, University Farm, St. Paul 

Educational Trips, Alice H. Haley, State Supervisor of Home Economics, St. Paul 

Educational Exhibits, Margaret Higbee, Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Minneapolis 

Publicity, Lucy A. Studley, University Farm, St. Paul 

Auditing, Florence Churton, Carleton College, Northfield 

Alumnae and Special Dinners and Lucheons, Paulena Nickell, University Farm, St. Paul 

Finance, Wylie B. McNeal, University Farm, St. Paul 


RUMFORD HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
RUMFORD PRIZE ESSAY 


The Rumford Historical Association, Woburn, Massachusetts, in cooperation with the 
American Home Economics Association, offers a prize of one hundred ($100) dollars for the 
best essay on “Count Rumford and His Contributions to Home Economics.” The con- 
ditions are as follows: 

Subject. The paper shall consist of two parts; 

Section A. An historical review, not more than 4000 words in length, of Rumford’s 
“Essays,” intended to summarize for present-day readers all of his activities which may 
legitimately be interpreted as of interest in home economics. 

Section B. A list of possible present-day researches in the home economics field grow- 
ing out of a consideration of Rumford’s own investigations. This list, it is anticipated, 
may be of significance in connection with the broadening program of home economics 
research under Purnell funds and the widening of university, college, and business research 
related to the home. 


Competitors. The contest is open to anyone who wishes to enter. 

Form of manuscript. Typewritten, standard sheet, one side only, double-spaced, pages 
consecutively numbered; mailed fiat. 

Signature. The author’s name shall not appear openly on any manuscript, but attached 
to each essay shall be a sealed envelope enclosing the author’s full name and address. These 
envelopes will not be opened until the reward has been made. 

Date and address for reception of manuscripts. All essays shall be sent before 
October 1, 1926, to Miss Helen W. Atwater, Mills Building, 700 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Return of manuscripts. Rejected essays will be returned if envelope and postage are 
enclosed. 
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Judges. Helen W. Atwater, editor, Journat or Home Economics, chairman; 
Dr. Alice F. Blood, director of the School of Household Economics, Simmons College; 
Dr. Carleton J. Lynde, Professor of Physics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Publication. (a) Section A of the winning essay shall be published in and copyrighted 
by the Journat or Home Economics. 

(b) Section B from all essays submitted may, if so desired by the Contest Committee, be 
merged into a single list of suggested researches and published separately. 

(c) If likely to prove of general interest, reprints of either or both sections may be sold 
and the profits be divided equally between the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund and the 
Rumford Historical Association. 

References. The Complete Works of Count Rumford. Boston: American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Vol. 1, 1870; Vols. 2, 3, and 4, 1875. (Volume 4 contains an index for 
all volumes, a list of Count Rumford’s works, and a list of biographical sketches of Count 
Rumford.) 

Life and Works of Rumford. 5 volumes. Boston: American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Count Rumford and His Work for Humanity. Ellen H. Richards. The Rumford 
Kitchen Leaflets. Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows. 

Count Rumford—Scientist and Philanthropist. Arthur Gordon Webster. JourNat 
or Home Economics, 1914, Vol. 6, page 344. 

Leading American Men of Science. E. E. Slosson. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Rumford, Benjamin (Count), 1753-1814. Encyclopedia Brittanica, 11th edition, 1911, 
Vol. 23. 

Committee: 

Miss S. Maria Exuiortt, Boston, chairman. 

Dr. Benjamin R. ANDREWS, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. C. Forp Lancwortuy, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Miss HucHenta McKay, Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Ipa E. Sunperurn, president, California 
Home Economics Association. 


‘ 
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STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICERS AND TIME OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ALaBaMA: President, Harriet J. Gresham, 1556 Church Street, Mobile. Secretary, 
Katherine Jones, 112 South Bainbridge Street, Montgomery. Spring. 

Arizona: President, Elizabeth Wilson, R.F.D. No. 7, Phoenix. Secretary, Edith Eck- 
man, 29 East First Street, Tucson. November. 

ARKANSAS: President, Elizabeth B. Gress, 1500 Broadway, Little Rock. Secretary, Mrs. 
Eunice Byrd, Prescott. November. 

CaALrrorniA: President, Ida E. Sunderlin, Box 675, Inglewood. Secretary, Katherine 
McGorray, Pasadena High School, Pasadena. April. 

Cororapo: President, Mrs. Margaret Lacey Smith, 1122 West Oak Street, Fort Collins. 
Secretary, Evelyn G. Jones, 753 Madison Street, Denver. Fall. 

Connecticut: President, Mrs. Marion E. Dakin, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs. 
Secretary, Viola Erickson, Federal Building, New Haven. May. 

DELAWARE: President, Ethel Parker, Women’s College, Newark. Secretary, Mrs. Annette 
Butler, Camden. March. 

District oF CotumBtia: President, Emeline Whitcomb, Bureau of Education, Washington. 
Secretary, Mary Brooks Tate, 1789 Lanier Place, Washington. June. 

Fiorina: President, Margaret Sandels, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
Secretary, Lucy Belle Settle, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. December. 

Grorcia: President, Gussie Tabb, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. Secre- 
tary, Louise Whitehurst, High School, Atlanta. April. 

Ipano: President, Dorothy Ellis, University of Idaho, Moscow. Secretary, Olive Mer- 
ritt, Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston. Spring. 

Iturnots: President, Jenny Snow, 1326 East 58th Street, Chicago. Secretary, Grace Gor- 
don Hood, Lewis Institute, Chicago. October. 

Inp1ana: President, Geraldine Hadley, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. Secre- 
tary, Mary Edwards, Crawfordsville. October. 

Iowa: President, Anna E. Richardson, Iowa State College, Ames. Secretary, Olive 
Morris, 4228 Hickman Street, Des Moines. November. 

Kansas: President, Agnes Saunders, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. Secre- 
tary, Sybil Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence. March or April. 

Kentucky: President, Alcie Kinslow, Department of Education, Frankfort. Secretary, 
Jane Bell, 330 Aylesford Place, Lexington. 

Loutstana: President, Ruth M. Kean, 345 Grandpre Street, Baton Rouge, Secretary, 
Minna Willis, Junior Extension Department, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. November. 

Marne: President, Florence L. Jenkins, State House, Augusta. Secretary, Estelle Nason, 
Extension Department, University of Maine, Orono. October. 

MARYLAND: President, Mary Faulkner, School Administration Building Annex, Carrollton 
and Lafayette Avenues, Baltimore. Secretary, Katherine Braithwaite, Summit Apart- 
ments, Frederick Road, Catonsville. October. 

MassacuuseEtts: President, Amy Fackt, Simmons College, Boston. Secretary, Lucille 
French, Framingham Normal, Framingham. April. 

MicuicaANn: President, Ruth Ann Hood, Vocational and Technical High School, Grand 
Rapids. Secretary, Carol Davis, 1162 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. October. 

Minnesota: President, Frances Kelley, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis. Secretary, Adella 
Eppel, University Farm, St. Paul. May. 
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Mississippi: President, Mary J. Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. 
Secretary, Mary E. Doney, Box 10, Vicksburg. April. 

Missourt: President, Lilly E. Brucher, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. Secre- 
tary, Martha Porter, 412 North Eighth Street, St. Joseph. November. 

Montana: President, Helen Gleason, State University, Missoula. Secretary, Monica 
Burke, University of Montana, Missoula. October. 

NEBRASKA: President, Lucy Harte, North High School, Omaha. Secretary, Chloe Stockard, 
Central High School, Omaha. Spring. 

New Hampsurre: President, Elsie King, 426 Union Avenue, Laconia. Secrelary, Grace 
Wallace, 59 Warren Street, Concord. October. 

New Mexico: President, Mrs. Clara Gookins, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 
City. Secretary, Myrtle C. Hunter, 208 Griffin Street, Santa Fe. November. 

New York: President, Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, New York City. Secretary, 
Mrs. Nancy McNeal Roman, College of Home Economics Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. April. 

Nort Carona: President, Rebecca Cushing, Raleigh. Secretary, Rose Tinder, Winston- 
Salem. March. 

Norta Dakota: President, Christine Finlayson, Agricultural College. Secretary, Hazel 
Houck, University Station, Grand Forks. October. 

Onm1o: President, Mrs. Agnes Billman, 216 E. Fairview Avenue, Dayton. Secretary, Louise 
Dornbusch, 129 Wroe Avenue, Dayton. May. 

Oxtanoma: President, Helen H. Hamill, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. Secretary, Mary Russell, 1434 West 39th Street, Oklahoma 
City. February. 

Orecon: President, Mrs. Alice F. Wieman, 1009 East 16th Street, North, Portland. Secre- 
tary, Margaret Morehouse, 146 North Twelfth Street, Corvallis. June. 

PENNSYLVANIA: President, Genevieve Fisher, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, Pitts- 
burgh. Secretary, Anna Wessner, 111 North Eighth Street, Allentown. December. 

Raope Istanp: President, Katherine Murray, 165 Pine Street, Pawtucket. Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Monroe, 136 Irving Avenue, Providence. Spring. 

Sour Caroutna: President, Blanche Tarrant, Greenwood. Secretary, Tabitha Stribling, 
Columbia. March. 

Sourn Dakota: President, Florence A. Sly, Department of Public Instruction, Pierre. 
Secretary, Mrs. Joy Morton Reither, Yanktown. November. 

TENNESSEE: President, Ruth Buckley, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Secretary, 
Dorothy Mae Word, Knoxville. Spring. 

Texas: President, Jessie W. Harris, State Department of Education, Capitol Station, 
Austin. Secretary, Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin. November. 

Uran: President, Eva Lindquist, 2269 South Eighth East Street, Salt Lake City. Sec- 
retary, Maude Tuckfield, 217 Stanley Place, Salt Lake City. October. 

Vermont: President, Vera Perkins, Bristol. Secretary, Helen Hyde, 183 Pearl Street, 
Burlington. October. 

Vircinta: President, M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers College, East Radford. Secretary, 
Frances Tabb, 1021 Halliday Street, Portsmouth. November. 

Wasuincton: President, Helen A. Miller, 202 North E Street, Tacoma. Secretary, Mae 
Siemens, State College of Washington, Pullman. October. 

West Vrecrnia: President, Katherine Kearney, 1219 Quarries Street, Charleston. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ashby Lee Hinkle, Keystone. November. 

" Wisconsin: President, Bessie May Allen, State Normal School, Stevens Point. Secretary, 
Mrs. Harriet Gordon, 406 Sixth Street, Watertown. November. 

Wvominc: President, Lithe E. Morrison, 610 A Street, Rock Springs. Secretary, Char- 
lotte Doty, Riverton. 


